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ABSTRACT 

An eiid-of-year evalua+ior of the 1 979-BO University 
of Minnesota's General College (GO Pilot Education Program (PEP) for 
academically underprtjpared minority qroup students is prese^nted. The 
results show that compared to ether GC students ^ the PEF students 
came tc the college with veaker acadeiiiic skills r and- had different 
personal characteristics. While ^he PPP students achieved and were 
retained at levels comparable tc other CC students during the fall 
guarter, as the year progressedr they tended to perform more poorly 
than the students in thfs comparison groups. A profile of the more 
successful PEP students shows them to te younger^ have high 
educational aspirations^ and come ,from families where the father has 
post-high school training. Recommendations are. made to continue skill 
development and counseling activities for the students throughout the 
year, but to fully incorporate these activities into regular course 
offerings by altering the credit r timinOr and seguencing of the 
courses. Detailed statistical information is included. (Author/SW) 
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Dear Jrank: 

In the fall of 1979, the General College received through the Offica 
of llinority and Special Student Affairs (OMSSA) a part of a ^University 
Legislative Special designated for retention. With this allocation, 
the General College inounted an academic retention program for various 
groups of minority students. According to the terras of our original 
proposal to CMSSA, the General College understood that it was obligated 
to prepare an accounting of the u^e of the funds allocated to us and 
an evaluation of our retention program. The attached report is sub- 
mitted to you as a fulfillment of that commitment. 

The report and the documents accompanying it ate, I believe, clear 
and convincing testimony to, the faithful expenditure of the funds 
provided to ua for retention efforts and to the success of the program 
that the funds lielped to create. 

The attached report speaks for Itself. However, if you or any of your 
colleagues vould like clarification or elaboration of o.ny point in it, 
both Professor Zanonl, the primary author, and I are available to dis- 
cuss its contents with you at your convenience. 

I would appreciate any reaction that you might have to the attached 
report. 

Cordially, 



Jeanne T. Lupton 
Dean 

J7L/rmr 

CC: C. Peter Kagrath 
Nils Hasselmo 
Stanley B. Kegler 
Kenneth Keller 
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Abstract 

This paper presents an end-of~year evaluation of the General College's (GC) 
Pilot Education Program (PEP) for academically underprepared minority students. 
The restilts showed that compared to otter sjtudents, the PEP students came to 
the College with weaker academic skil^*- * lad different personal .characteristics • 

While the PEP students achieved and wfvi ^^ned at levels comparable to other 

GC students during fall quarter, as th: ; .ogressed, they tended to perform 

more poorly than the students in the corci^Ci; ; * groups. A profile of the more 
successful PEP student shows him/her to be j.-cui^'i'^er, have high educational aspir- 
ations, and come from families where the father has post-high school training. 
Recommendations are made to continue skill development and counseling activities 
for the students i;hroughout the year, but to fully incorporate these activities 
into regular course offerings by altering ths^ credit , timing, and sequencing of ' 
the courses. 
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Evaluation Design 

In order to compare PEP students* academic progress and characteristics with those 
of other GC students, tvro control groups were used. The first, referred to as 
"non-PEP control," consisted of GC nonwhite freshman students ^ most of whom re- 
ceived financial assistance through the Office of Minority and Special Student 
Affairs (OHSSA). Generally, these students did not select the PEP program because 
their prior academic history suggested that they were not academically underpre- 
pared in coinparison with the PEP students. The second control group, referred to 
as "psychology class control," consisted of all freshmen enrolled in a section of 
a General College introductory psychology course. It v;as hjnpothesized that this 
group would closely resemble the typical GC freshman student. The two control 
groups, as well as the PEP students, were identified at the beginning of fall, 
1979. Students x^;ho were enrolled in any part of the PEP program at the beginning 
of fall quarter were considered PEP students for the entire year. 



Surveys, Data Collection^ and Data Analysis 

Data were collected in several ways. During freshman orientation, students com- 
pleted the General College Entrance Comprehensive Examination, consisting of a 
verbal and a math component. Results of this test are used by GC advisers to. help* 
students select appropriate courses. Students also completed the Academic Moti- 
vations Inventory (AMI), a self-report instrument to assess students' motivations 
for attending college. Finally,, during orientation, the students completed a 
personal survey which asked for demographic information about the students and 
their family backgrounds, as well, as about the needs and concerns of the students 
as they began college. The information collected during orientation was gather ed- 
and summarized for the PEP students and the two control groups. Other demographic 
information and student high school percentile ranks were collected from student 
files. These data originate in the University Admissions and Records Office. 

At the beginning of fall quarter, 1979 y students in the PEP program and the psy- 
chology class control group were asked to complete/the Brovm-Holtzman Survey of/ 
Study Habits and Attitudes and the Mooney Problem Checklist. These two instruments 
were administered again at the end of the quarter and used to assess student change 
in study habits and attitudes and to indicate types of problems that students were 
concerned about at the beginning and the end of the fall quarter. These instru- 
ments were also used by some of the faculty advisers in their counseling and 
advising of PEP students. 

At the end of the 1979-30 academic year, grade transcripts for students in PEP and 
the two control groups were examined. Information was collected from the tran- 
scripts to determine grade point average (GPA), credit completion ratio (OCR), and 
retention rates for fall, winter, and spring quarters separately as well as cumu- ^ 
latively for the year. This information was calculated for each PEP program' singly 
as well as for all PEP students combined. GPA and OCR were also calculated sepa- 
rately for particular types of courses that students took. GPA and OCR were 
determined for GC skills classes (e.g., 1^02, 1^05, 1708, 1^31, etc.), GC regular 
classes (including the various ethnic classes), and non-GC classes. 

GPA was calculated in two ways. The first way ignores all non-credit grade symbols 
(i.e., N, I, W) and uses a scale of A-^,' B=3, C=2j D=l. This is the way that the 
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University typically calculates GPA. Since other institutions often include N and 
F grades in the calculation of GPA5 for comparison purposes, GPA vas also calcu- 
lated usins a scale of A=i^ B=3., C=2, 0=1, and N=0 (I and W grades were ignored). 
The CCR is actually the percentage of credits completed to those attempted and was 
calculated by dividing all credits earned by those attempted. For retention data, 
only /Students vjho vathdrevr off icialy (all U's or a withdrawal notation on the 
transcript) .X7ere considered as College and University withdravfals • 

To determine if any GPA and CCR differences betvxeen PEP and the control groups were 
statistically significants planned comparisons were made using the .05 level as 
statistical significance. 

Results 

The total number of PEP students as identified in fall, 1^79^ included 116 students. 
Of these students, 3G were American Indian (PEP 1)^ 42 x>rere Chicano/Latino (PEP II) ^ 
and 38 vrere Black (PEP III). The non-PEP control group consisted of 86 primarily 
Black students. The psychology class control group consisted of 83 primarily v;hite 
students. 

The results are divided into five parts. Part I presents the high school academic 
background and GC Entrance Examination results. Part II gives the academic achieve- 
ment indicators of GPA, CCRj, and retention for the year*^ Part III presents demo- 
graphic information and self -reported needs of the students. Part IV gives data 
relevant to the Academic Motivations, Study Habits 3 and Problem Checklist surveys. 
Part V identifies variables which seem to be related to the most academically 
successful students in the College. 

The appendix includes Tables 1-6 v/hich present specific academic and retention data 
for the entire year for all PEP and control group students. Figures 1-7 graphically 
present this data. Tables 7^ 8p and 9 present the same information separately for 
PEP 1 5 11, and III. Tables 10-37 /give high school academic information, GC Entrance 
Examination scores ^ results of the motivations., study habits ^ and problem area 
surveys 5 and demographic information for all students. Tables 38., 39, and 40 give 
the same data separately for each PEP group. Tables 41-43 show correlations 
between selected demographic and academic variables and first-year college achieve- 
ment and retention. 

Part I; High School Academic Background and GC Entrance Examination Results 

1. PEP students had lot-^er average high school percentile ranks compared to the 
tX'/o control groups (Table 10). PEP students v/ere also less likely to gradu- 
ate from high school compared to the psychology class control. Due to in- 
complete data, comparison of high school graduation rates between PEP and the 
non-PEP control group is difficult because v/hile 25% of the PEP students did 
not graduate from high school compared to IS-o of the non-PEP group 3 GOv of 
the PEP students graduated from high school compared to ^l-o of the non-PEP 
group (Table 11). High school percentile ranks were missing for 70% of the 
PEP students 3 55% of the non-PEP control group, and 23% of the psychology 
class control. Comparing the three PEP ethnic groups individually ^ Black 
students x^/ere more likely to have had graduated from high school and to have 
achieved higher high school percentile ranks compcired to the American Indian 
and Chicano students (Tables 38-40). 



2. On the GC Entrance Examinction, the PEP students scored similarly to the non- 
PEP control group on organizational ability and arithmetic 5 but lower on 
verbal ability and algebra. The PEP and non-PEP control groups scored much 
lower than the psychology class control group on all four subtests of the 
examination (Table 11). IThile only 6% of the psychology class control did 
not complete the GC Entrance Exam, 31% of the PEP students and 17% of the., 
non-PEP control group did not complete it. The American Indian students 
scored better than the Chicano and Black students on organizational ability 
and verbal reasoning (Tables 38-40) • 

Part II; Academic Achievement and Rentention for each Quarter and the Year 

1. The yearly cumulative GPA for all classes calculated vdthout N' grades showed 

/ PEP students to have achieved statistically significant higher GPA' s compared 
; to the two control groups. During fall and winter quarters ^ PEP students 
also achieved higher GPA's at a statistically significant level. D-iring 
spring quarter, PEP students achieved higher GPA's but not at a statistically 
significant level. GPA*s for the three groups tended to remain relatively 
stable during the three academic quarters. l^Riile there was a large difference 
between: GPA' s earned in GC skills classes compared to other classes 3 there 
was little difference between CPA's earned in GC regular classes and non-GC 
classes. Hovzever^ data for non-GC classes shouM be interpreted cautiously 
sincG they represent fcTJcr nurJocrc of credits compared to GC skills and 
regular classeG, (Cansult Table 1 and Figure 1.). Tables'V^ 85 9 (p^rt A) 
show that for the individual PEP groups ^ the overall cumulative GPA's were 
fairly similar , with the Chicano group being somevfhat higher than the American 
Indian and Black groups. 

2. Table 2 and Figure 2 present GPA's when N grades are included in the calcu- 
lation and shovT that much of the statistically significant differences 
between PEP and the control groups disappear. Only during fall quarter did 
PEP students achieve statistically significant GPA's higher than the non-PEP 
control group. VJhile all of the quarterly and cumulative GPA' averages for 
all classes were above 2.0 for the psychology control group ^ all but one of 
the GPA's were below 2.0 for PEP and the non-PEP control groups. The lovxest 
GPA averages for the PEP and psychology groups tended to be in non-GC classes. 
The non-PEP control group tended to have higher averages in non-GC classes 
(Figures 5 and 6). Again^ the Chicano students-tended to have .higher GPA's 
compared to the American Indian; and Black students. 

3. IJhen the percentage of credits completed is examined (Table 2 and Figure 3) 5 
the psychology control group completed a statistically higher percentage of . 
credits each quarter and cumulatively compared to the PEP group. The PEP 
and non-PEP groups completed similar percentages of credits ^ except during 
fall quarter v;hen PEP students completed a higher percentage of credits and 
winter quarter when" the non-PE at a" h^iglier" level". Cbmpletioh 
rates for GC skills and regular courses did not differ a great deal 9 but non- 
GC classes tended to be completed less often compared to GC classes (Figure?). 
Tables 7, 85 9 (part B) shov7 tlte completion rates to be highest for the 
Chicano students ^ follovred by the Black and American Indian students. All 
three ethnic groups had relatively similar completion rates regardless of the 
type of courses, except for the Black students vho tended to complete non-GC 
courses at a lower rate. For all three ethnic groups the percentage of 
courses completed decreased with each succeeding quarter. 
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^. Tables 4 and 5 and Figure give retention data. PEP students j compared to 
the control groups were retained at similar levels during fall and winter 
quarters. PEP students remained registered at lower levels during spring 
quarter compared to the control groups. The two control groups showed large 
decreases in enrollment from fall to winter quarters for non-PEP control 

and 17% for psychology control) with small decreases frc^m winter to spring 
(^% and 7% 3 respectively). PEP student Sj however j experienced a 1^% decrease 
^ in enrollment from fall to winter , and a 17% decrease from winter to spring. 
Table 5 shows that 59% of the PEP students remained registered for all three 
academic quarters compared to 64% for the non-PEP control and 70% for the 
psychology class control. Tables 7, 8, 9 (parts C and D) showed that the 
Ameriiban Indian students vrere least likely to remain registered from fall 
to spring quarters (44% decrease) compared to the Chicano students who exper- 
ienced a 31% decrease and the Black students with a 21% decrease. About 
two-thirds of the Chicano and Black students^ remained registered for all 
three quarters compared to 42% of the American Indian students. 

5. ' Table 6 shovxs the types of courses registered for by the PEP and control 

groups. PEP students registered for slightly more credits than the control 
groups. They also registered for more skills and non-GC courses and fewer 
GC regular courses compared to the other groups. For all three groups, the 
number of skills courses registered for decreased as the year progressed. 
PEP students tended to register for similar numbers of non-GC credits during 
each quarter 5 v;hile non-PEP and psychology students increased the number of 
non-GC credits they registered for each succeeding quarter. Tables 7, 89 9 
(part E) give the credit distributions for each ethnic PEP group. Chicano 
students registered ^ on the average » for more credits diiring the year com- 
pared to American Indian or Elack students. Black students tended to regis- 
ter for similar amounts of GC skills and regular courses and non-GC courses 
as the year progressed. Chicano students increased their number of GC 
regular courses during the yearj while decreasing the number of GC skills 
courses. The American Indian students also decreased their number of GC 
skills course credits during the year, but the number of GC regular course 
and non-GC credits remained fairly constant. 

Part III; Demographic Data and Self-Reported Needs - - 

1. The data concerning student demographic characteristics. ^ needs ^ and plans 
should be interpreted cautiously ^ as only 40% of the PEP students ^ 60% of 
the non-PEP control students^ and 57% of the psychology control students 
completed a Student Survey during fall quarter orientation/registration. 
Demographic information from the University's Admissions and Records Office 
was complete for 46% of the PEP students, 42% of the non-PEP control students 5 
and 54% of the psychology class students. 

2. PEP students tended to be older than students in the control groups. Thirty- 
three percent of the PEP students \\]ere older than 22 years, while only 24% 

of the non-PEP students and 11% of the psychology class students were older 
than 22 years (Table 16). 

3. The large majority of students in the three groups were not veterans of the 
armed services (Table 17). 

-4. PEP students indicated more often, compared to the psychology students, that 
they did not plan to work while going to college (43% vs. 19%, respectively). 

er|c ^ 



PEP and non-PEP groups indicated most often that scholarship monies vjould be 
their primary means of supporting themselves in college. The psychology- 
group identified family, work^ and savings as their primary means' of finan- 
cial support (Tables 10 and 19). I \ V 

Most of the PEP students (77%) indicated that the General Coile'lge x>ras their 
first choice of college. The non-PEP and psychology groups indi'catcd GC as 
their first choice 50% and 3^+% of the time^ respectively. Thirty\^percent of 
the PEP students applied to at least one other college ^ compared to ^7% of 
the non-PEP group and 56% of the psychology group. Twenty- five percent of 
th8 PEP students vzere admitted to at least one other college j compared to 
33% of the non-PEP students and 39% of the psychology students (Tables 20-22) 
Table 36 gives tlie reasons that students enrolled in the General College. 
The data indicate that the PEP students were interested \in developing them- 
selves intellectually and becoming prepared for better jbbs. VHiiie'. all 
three groups tended to have similar reasons for attending^GC, PEP students 
differed from the psychology group on ^-ranting to get betteib jobs^ becoming 
a more cultured person , needing necessary courses to transfer p and. not being 
accepted by the college of first choice. The latter two were citeh more 
often by the psychology class control. . . 

Over 50% of the PEP students had not enrolled in any school for "^csne -year or 
more before enrolling in GC, compared to only 21% of the students in the 
psychology class. The PEP students were less likely to have taken any post- 
secondary courses before enrolling in GC.j compared to the other two groups 
(Tables 26 and 27). 

The large majority of students in the three groups aspire at least to a 
bachelor's degree. Thirty-one percent of the PEP students aspire to a degree 
beyond the bachelor's degree ^ compared to 37% of the non-PEP students and 
2H% of the psychology students (Table 28). Thirty- two percent: .of the PEP 
students do not plan to transfer from GC.^ compared to 19% of the non-PEP 
groups and 9% of the psychology class. Thirty-tv/o percent of the PEP student 
were not sure of their transfer plans compared to 15% of the non-PEP group 
and 19% of the psychology class (Table 24). 

The parents' educational levels were lox7er for the PEP students g compared to 
the other groups. Relatively few parents of the PEP students had attempted 
or completed any post-secondary training, compared to the parents of the 
other groups. Over 50% of the psychology students indicated at least one 
parent with post- secondary training, compared to 38% of the non-PEP group 
and 14% of the PEP students (Table 30). Skilled trades was the highest 
occupational group listed as a parental occupation by the PEP students. The 
psychology students listed managerial occupations as the largest single 

group (Table 29). Table 23 indicates that for a large majority of ..the. PEP. 

and non-PEP students, they were the first children in their family ^to attend 
the University.: The psychology students were less likely to be the first in 
their family to; attend the University. 

Only 11% of the PEP students and M-% of the non-PEP students indicated before 
fall quarter ithat they would have trouble passing any of their courses. 
This compares \7ith 53% of the psychology class who ansvrered affirmativ«>.ly to 
the same question (Table 32). 
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10. Table 31 presents student self-ratings of how well prepared they feeil in 
areas related to collegiate success. PEP students believed themselves better 
prepared than the other students in math, and less well prepared in reading. 
PEP students also indicated less preparation in time-management skills, 
compared to the other students. Generally , PEP students indicated feeling 

: poorly prepared in the areas listed more often than did the other students. 

11 . All three student groups identified English and math most often as the sub- 
ject areas in vfhich they expected to need tutoring or remedial help. The 
PEP students indicated greater needs in all the subject areas j compared to 
the other groups. The non-PEP control group indicated greater needs than 
the psychology group (Table 3^). 

12. Students in the three groups indicated that counseling that focused on 
financial a career , and academic matters v/ould be the most helpful to them. 
The PEP students identified financial counseling as the most helpful. The 
need of counseling for stress reduction and test or speech anxiety was 
indicated by 20% of each of the three groups (Table 37). Over 60% of each 
group indicated that they could possibly use assistance in planning for a 
career. Only 21% of the PEP students did not feel the need for career- 
planning assistance (Table 33). 

13. Tables 38-^0 present demographic and student need information for the tl)ree 
PEP ethnic groups individually. IJhile the incompleteness and volume of data 
presented makes summarization difficult, comparisons between the three 
ethnic groups show American Indian students to be older and have been out 

of school longer than Black or Chicano students. Bl^ck students indicated 
transfer plans to other colleges within the University more often, and Black 
students also seem to have parents vith more post-high school education 
compared to the Chicano and American Indian students. 

Part IV: Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes CSSHA), Mooney Problem Checklist , 
and Academic Motivations Inventory (AIIT) ' " 

1. The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) showed no statistically 
significant differences between the PEP students and the psychology class 
at the beginning of fall quarter. Likev;ise, the changes in scores of these 
two groups from the beginning to the end of the quarter showed no signifi- 
cant differences. Students in both the PEP group and the psychology class 
scored similarly at the beginning and the end of the quarter (Table 12). 

On the SSHA pretest, Chicano and Black students reported a greater knowledge 
of study habits compared to the American Indian students. However, only 
six Black students completed the questionnaire and^ therefore, only tentative 
comparisons can_ be made. On the SSHA post-test, American Indian students 
~ " showedT a substSitlaT increase in reported study habits and attitudes com- 
pared to the Black and Chicano students. Only two Black students completed 
the post-SSHA and, therefore, comparisons again can be only tentative 
(Tables 38-^0). 

2. On the Mooney Problem Checklist, the PEP students reported fevxer problems 
at the end of fall quarter compared to the number of problems reported at 
the beginning of the quarter. The number of problems reported by the 
psychology class was similar at the beginning and the end of the quarter. 
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At the beginning of fall quarter, the PEP students indicated, fewer problems 
compared to the , psychology students. Because of the small number of students 
who* completed the post-tost, the post-test results should be interpreted 
= cautiously (Table 13). Tables 38-40 give individual data for the thrke 
ethnic groups. Fexf Black students completed the Mooney Problem Checklist. 
The American Indian students reported moi^e problems at the beginning of fall 
quarter, but by the end of fall quarter, the Chicano and American Indian 
students reported similar numbers of problems. 

3. The Academic Motivations Inventory (AlII), completed during freshman orien- 
tation, showed little difference among the PEP, non-PEP control, and psycho- 
logy class groups on the 16 scales (Table 1^). Also, few differences were 
evident v^hen comparing the three ethnic groups individually. 

Part V; Correlations Between Selected Variables and Measures of Academic Success 
and Retention 

Efforts were made to identify relationships between certain student characteristics 
and measures. of academic success and retention. Tables 41-43 report these data. 
They show that : 

1. For minority students (PEP and nonrPEP control groups combined) the single 
best predictor of cumulative credit completi-on ratio (CCR) was the high 
school percentile rank, vhixh had the highest correlation vdth CCR (r = .49). 
The Persisting Motives scale (tending to keep working at something until it 
is completed) on the Academic Motivations Inventory (AMI) also had a signi- 
ficantly positive correlation with student CCR. VJhen GPA was calculated 
without including N grades, the Orgemizational Ability subtest of the GC 
Comprehensive Entrance Test correlated positively and significantly with CCR. 
VJhen N grades viere included in the GPA calculation y high school percentile 
rank and the Persisting Motives scale had the highest, positive correlations 
vrith GPA. Since these two variables were also correlated vdth CCR, for 
these GC minority students, the best predictors of success, during the first 
year of college \iere the students' prior academic record as measured by 
high school percentile ??ank and motivation to persist (Table 41). 

Continued registration throughout the year correlated significantly with 
tx-jo AMI scales: Discouraged About School (feeling like school is too hard or 
that it doesn't do any good to study) and Female Continuance (constructed to 
correlate vdth female retention). The negative correlation between Dis- 
couraged About School and continued registration implies that the more 
students felt discouraged about school before fall quarter, the less likely 
they vrere to remain registered all year. . 

2. For the psychology control group*, the only variable having a significantly 
positive correlation with CCR was the GC Comprehensive Exam algebra subtest. 
Three AMI scales had significantly negative correlations with CCR: Competing 
Motives (desiring to do better than other students). Facilitating Anxiety 
(pressure or anxiety that is enjoyable and/or helps the person to do better 
work), and Approval Motives (the desire to be thought xvell of as an explicit 
reason for learning or doing well in school). Therefore, .the higher the CCR, 
the lower the scores on these subtests and vice -versa. GPA was significantly 

. and positively correlated with the GC Comprehensive Exam siibtests and six 
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AMI scales had significantly negative correlations with GPA for the psycho- 
logy control group. The continued registration variable had a significantly 
negative correlation V7ith the Facilitating Anxiety scale of the AMI. The 
patterns of correlations for students in the psychology control group were 
very different fx^om those for the minority students. The GC Comprehensive 
Exam subtests V7ere much better predictors of college academic success, for 
the psychology control group, and high school percentile rank wais a stronger 
predictor of success for the minority students. \Jheu all students were com- 
bined (Table m), the correlations tended to be fewer and weaker betrveen the 
variables, especially the AIII scales. These data suggest that different 
variables are related to academic success for minority and non-minority 
students. 

3. For the groups of PEP and non-PEP combined, psychology control, and all 

students combined, fall quarter CCR and GPA (N grades included) correlated 
significantly (.01 level) with students' continued registration in school, 
indicating that those students who were successful fall quarter were most 
likely to remain registered during the academic year (Table W). 

M". Efforts to develop prediction equations for GPA and CCR separately for 

minority and non-minority students vjere not successful due to large amounts 
of missing data. No satisfactory equations were obtained that predicted 
more than 25% of the variance for GPA or CCR. 

5 ''IJhile not siabjecting the data to strict statistical tests to determine sig- 
nificant differences. Table 42 shov/s the following trends: In all three 
groups (PEP, non-PEP control, and psychology control) females tended to have 
lower CCR's than males. However, for PEP and non-PEP s female GPA's (not 
including N grades) were higher than male GPA^s, vrhile in the psychology 

control group, GPA's V7ere lower for females than for males v ~V/hen N grades 

vrere included in GPA'Sj there was very little difference between male and 
female GPA's. Younger PEP students tended to have higher CCR's and GPA's 
than students 23 years and older. The reverse was true for non-PEP and 
psychology students. PEP students whose fathers had academic training beyond 
high school had greater academic success than those whose fathers had a 
high school diploma or less. For non-PEP and psychology students there was 
very little difference between students whose fathers had these different 
levels of academic background. For all three groups^,, students with "aspira- 
tions to attain a degree >.eyond -the four-yeeS degree had higher CCR's and 
GPA's than those' students who aspired to attain a four-year degree or less. 

6. Table 43 further showed that for the three groups (PEP, non-PEP, psychology), 
a higher proportion of males than females remained registered for all three • 
quarters ♦ Students remaining in school tended to be between 17 and 22 years 
of age. Students 23 or older had a higher dropout rate. PEP and non-PEP 
students having fathers educated beyond high school had a higher retention 
rate than students whose fathers had a high school diploma or less. The 
reverse was true for psychology fathers. In all three groups, students who 

aspired to attain a degree beyond the four-year degree tended to have a 

higher retention rate than those who vera aspiring for a four-year degree 
or less. ^ 
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Discussion 



Through a combination of academic skills and regular courses 5 intense advising 
and counseling, and strong ethnic identification, the GC PEP curricular experiment 
attempted to enhance the academic success of underprepared minority students. The 
large amount of data presented in the previous pages gives an indication of the 
relative success of the Program. By traditional academic measures (i.e., GPA, 
credits complected, and retention), we can say that, generally and in comparison to 
other GC minority students, the PEP students achieved and were retrained at similar 
levels . However , compared to a group of freshman students enrolled in a GC intro- 
ductory psychology, class, the PEP students achieved and were retained at lov;er 
rates. However, it needs to be emphasized that the PEP students entered the College 
v/ith weaker skills and consequently poorer chances of success compared to these 
other groups. Therefore , although the PEP students achieved similarly to the 
minority comparison group, in order to do so they had to overcome more deficiencies 
dioring the year. 

A more specific examination of these academic indices shows that PEP students, com- 
pared to both control groups did quite well fall quarter. They achieved over a 
2.00 GPA (including N grades), completed 70-6 of their classes, and 92% remained 
registered dioring the quarter. By spring quarter these figures vieve much reduced: 
GPA below 1.75 (including N grades) , completed 41% of their classes, and 61% 
remained registered. Figures 1-4 graphically show this downward trend. T^Jhile 
the comparison groups also experienced decreases during the year, PEP students had 
the most prominent decreases. This dovmvrard trend suggests that perhaps the in- 
tense support and skill development afforded PEP students during fall quarter was 
removed too soon. Table 6 shows that during spring quarter PEP students^ enrolled 
in fev/er GC skills classes and .more non-GC classes. Hov/ever, the ansv/er is not 
necessarily for PEP students to register for fewer GC regular and non-GC courses 
as an examination of GPA's and credit completion ratios for GC skills, GC regular 
and-non-GC coiorses during spring quarter show them to be similar. Even assuming 
that the students needed more academic skill development, a serious motivational 
problem arises /among the students as they complain about not wanting to be "held 
back" by skill; coiorses and. desiring , to take more "transferable" courses. Perhaps 
innovative ways need to be explored and tested whereby students can achieve skill 
proficiency while enrolled in regular college courses during their second and third 
quarters. Perhaps the concept of separate skills courses needs ^^t^ reexamined in 
favor of a system which incorporates these skills into existing regular courses. 
It may necessitate a rearrangement of credits and hours for these particular 
course sections so that, for example, a fiv6-credit history course could meet three 
hoiors per week over two quarters vrith the extra* time given to skill development in 
reading, writing, and study behavior. 

Together with providing academic skill development, a strong supportive /counseling 
component is indicated for PEP students. Of those PEP students who responded to 
the Student Survey, 75% indicated that they wanted help with career decision- 
making. Fiorther, 64% and 43% indicated that they desired financial and academic 
counseling and 20% were desipous of cou nselin g to reduce^ stress^ and_^speech .Qr..jt.est__ 
"Sixiety 'rTSre"37 concerns were generally more frequent com- 

pared to the control groups, and combined with low academic skill development, 
i<epresent a substantial handicap for the PEP students when entering college. 
Clearly, it seems that an effective, continuous counseling system needs to be 
delivered to these students. Small group activity which focuses on the students* 
major areas of concern would be one v/ay to implement the counseling. Students are 



saying that they want help with financial matters, educational and career planning, 
and stress reduction, in addition to counseling related to family and interpersonal 
matters. Again, as with delivery of skill services, this . counseling component may 
need to be delivered in different x^ays: individually 5 small group, through regular 
classes. Perhaps greater use should be made of peer counselors, v/ritten commuivica- 
tion^j and telephone counseling to supplement existing counseling personnel and 
services. 

One global index of how successful PEP students were during the yea!:' 5:^,- to count 
the number of students vrho remained registered all year, achieved a cumulative GPA 
of 2.00 or above, and completed at least 75% of their credits. The data showed 
that 28 PEP students or 2^+% of the total achieved at these levels, Tvrenty-tv^o 
percent of the non-PEP control group and ^7% of the psychology group achieved at 
these levels. Therefore, again PEP students achieved similarly to the non-PEP 
control group, and lovrer than the psychology group. For the individual PEP groups 
of American Indian, Chicano, and Black students 11%, 33%, and 26% achieved at 
these levels 5, respectively. When the levels of achievement are lowered, 40% of 
the PEP students remained registered all year, achieved a cumulative GPA of 1.50 or 
above, and completed at least 50% of their credits. This compares x^ith ^+4% of the 
non-PEP and 66% of the psychology control groups. For the individual PEP groups, 
American Indian, "Chicano, and Black, 19%, 48%, and 50% achieved at these levels, 
respectively. 

Not only is it necessary to ask broad questions about the relative success of the 
Program^ but also to address the questions related to characteristics of successful 
students in the College,. Part V of the Results section of this paper partially 
addresses these questions. Clearly, one of the best indicators of v;hether a stu- 
dent will remained registered during the year is their fall quarter GPA (N*s 
included) and the percentage of credits completed fall quarter. This finding 
suggests the importance of students getting off to a good start their first 
quarter in college. For the minority students and all students combined, high 
School percentile rank correlated most highly v/ith the cumulative percentage 6f 
credits completed, and cumulative GPA during the year. Therefore, of the variables 
examined, the single best predictor of cumulcitive GPA and credits completed \-jas 
high school percentile rank. The GC Comprehensive Entrance Exam had little 
correlation with academic success for the minority students, but correlated more 
highly (especially the verbal component) for all students combined. 

There was little difference betv;een female and male PEP students and their levels 
of achievement and retention, Hox^yever, younger PEP students (22 years and belox^) 
achieved better than students older than 22 years. Also, PEP students v;hose 
fathers had more than a ^^^S^ school education achieved better arfd v/ere less likely 
to drop out compared to those vrhose fathers had less education. The PEP students' 
level of aspirations was not related to achievement levels. However, those with 
higher academic aspirations were more likely to remain enrolled. 

To summarize generally, among the PEP students, it appears that the more successful 
and persistant students tended to be younger, came from families inhere the fathers 
had post-high school education and had educational aspirations beyond a four-year 
degree. 




Conclusions -. - 

oSvipusly, all of the comparisons, subtle differences and analyses of such a large 
amount of data is beyond this report. Hov/ever, some concluding comments can be 
made. PEP students when entering during fall, 19,79, were very different from a 
more typical group of GC students in both demographic characteristics and academic 
development. They were also different, but lesS' so, than a group of GC minority 
students not in ,the PEP program. PEP students achieved and were retained at high 
levels during fall quarter, but these achievements decreased as the year progressed. 
The most successful PEP student was younger, had high aspirations, and came from 
families V7ith post -high school educated fathers. 

These findings suggest that a program specifically designed for students as those 
enrolled in the PEP program is needed as they appear to have different needs from 
other GC students. It is suggested that skill development and counseling of these 
students continue at a regular and intense way during the entire academic year. 
However, due to student (and perhaps faculty) resistance to registering for pri- 
marily skills courses during the year, efforts need to be made to integrate skill 
development and counseling activities into existing and regular courses (perhaps 
by altering the credit, timing, and sequencing of the courses). Finally, hopefully, 
other variables can be founds and deeper levels of sophistication achieved to 
further evaluate a program of this nature. In this evaluation, no attempt v^as 
made to examine variables such as the nature of the student -teacher interaction, 
classroom attendance, specific personal stresses of the students, and other vari- 
ables which may have impact on student achievement and retention. Through dialogue 
and discussion, perhaps this report can provide an impetus to examine other inter- 
ventions and factors which contribute to student achievement and retention in the 
General College. 
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TABLE 1 



Fall Quarter ■ 

GPA ° . 

Standard Deviation 
Number of students 

Winter Quarter 
GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of students 

Spring Quarter 
GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Nuznbar of Students 

Cumulative 
GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of, students 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR ALL STUDENTS 
WHO REMAINED REGISTERED EACH QUARTER 
(Scale: A=t, B=3, C=2, D=lj N's not included in calculations) 



PEP (N=116) 



Non-PEP Control (N=86) 



Psychology Class Control (N=83) 

GC GC Non- GC GC Non- GC GC Non- 

Skills Regular GC All Skills Regular GC All Skills Regular GC All 
Classes Classes'- Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes Classes 



3.05 
.69 

57 



2.99 
.70 

36 



2.74 
.82 
17 



2.97 
.65 

70 



2.62 
.73 

92 



2.74 
.81 

63 



2.68 
.72 

42 



2.58 
.63 

93 



2.30 
1.10 
5 



2.84 
1.09 

13 



2.40 
1.26 

9 



2.60 
1.09 
22 



2.73 
.69 

99 



2.73 
.75 

69 



2.62 
.72 

48 



2.64 
.57 

94 



2.45 
.74 
25 



2.47 
.96 

23 



2.71 
.63 

10 



2.50 
.79 

41 



2. '24 
.68 

56 



2.21 
.75 

58 



2.30 
.80 

38 



2.22 
.61 

63 



3.00 
.00 
2 



3.30 
.80 

14 



2.34 
.74 

10 



2.84 
1.03 
19 



Significant Contrasts: All Classes 

PEP vs. Psych PEP vs. Non-PEP 



Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Cumulative 



p < .01 
p <. .05 

p <:.05 



p < .001 
p < .001 

p < .001 



2.27 
.64 

60 



2.26 
.74 

56 



2.33 
.71 

42 



2.24 
.55 

• 68 



3.00 
.71 

13 



2.79 
.74 

13 



2.63 
.45 
7 



2.82 
.68 

' 24 



2.37 
.67 

74 



2.42 
.59 

62 



2.59 
.80 

49 



2.42 
.58 

74 



3.00 
.87 

9 



2.40 
.95 

16 



l.f 



,87 

19 



2.23 
.85 

30 



2.45 
.63 

73 



2.44 
.60 

63 



2.48 
.72 

50 



2.43 
.55 

74 



IS 



1 < 
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TABLE 2 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES (GPA) FOR ALL STUDENTS 
WHO REMAINED REGISTERED EACH QUARTER 
(Scale: A=it, B=3,' C=2, D=l, N=0) 



PEP (N=116) 



Non-PEP Control (N=86) 



Psychology^ Class Control (N=83) 





GC 


GC 






GC ■ 


GC 






GC 


GC 


Non- 






Skills 


Regular 


GC 


All 


Skills 


Regular 


GC 


All 


Skills 


Regular 


GC 


All 




Classes Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes Classes 


Fall Quarter 
























— • ■ 


GPA • 


2.07 


2.18 


l.OU 


2.05 


1.73 


1.54 


1.33 


1.60 


2.M 


2.11 


2.59 


2.15 


Standard Deviation 


1.U5 


1.09 


1.39 


, 1.16 


1.19 


1.11 


1.15 


1.05 


1.20 


.94 


1.36 


.9'» 


Number or students 


78 


103 


11 


107 


30 




3 


75 


W 


79 


10 


79 


Winter Quarter 


























GPA . 


2.00 


2.12 


1.63 


1.97 


1.95 


1.86 


2.20 


1.77 


2. 54 


2.29 


1.70 


2.20 


Standard Deviation 


1.U8 


1.35 


1.66 


1.30 


1.29 


1.06 


1.75 _ 


1.08_ 


1.08 


.72 


_1.2i 


. . 80. 


Number of students 


-50-. 


.. -79 - 


2-2" 


85 




"59 


21 


62 




63 


21 


65 


Spring Quarter 


























GPA 


1.27 


1.73 


1.35 


1.58 


1.37 


lAO 


1.52 


l.M 


2.05 


2.27 


l.fl 


2.03 


oLanadru uevxaLXon 


1.42 


l.UO 


1.54 


1.30 


1.H2 


, 1.23 


1.31 


1 1 e 
1.16 


1.22 


1. 07 


1.13 


1.06 . 


Number of students 


33 


62 


16 


68 


19. 


57 


15 


60 


9 


53 


25 


57 


wumuxanve 


























GPA 


1.84 


1,86 


1.U9 


1.75 


1.70 


1.U5 


1.78 


1.U7 


2.38 


2.08 


1.61 


2.01 


Standard Deviation 


1.37 


1.10 


l.if8 


1.10 


1.21 


1.05 


1.62 


.99 


1.10 


.90 


1.20 


.87 


Number of students 


92 


106 


35 


110 


HB 


79 


30 


79 


26 


79 


37 


79 








Significant Contrasts: 


All Classes 




















PEP vs. 


Psych 


PEP vs. 


Non-PEP 
















Fall 








p < .01 













19 



winter 
Spring 
Cumulative 



p <■ .05 



4 'J 
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TABLE 3 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE CREDIT COMPLETION RATIO (CCR) FOR ALL STUDENTS 



PEP (N=116) 



Non-FEP Control. (N=86) Psychology Class Control (N=83) 



■ 


GC 


GC 


Non- 




GC 


GC 


Non- 




GC 


GC 


Non- 






Skills Regular 


GC 


All 


Skills Regular 


GC 


AH 


Skills Regular 


GC 


All 




Classes Classes Classes Classes 


Classes Classes Classes Classes 


Classes Classes Classes Classes 


Fall Quarter 


























CCR , 


CO 




lit 


./O 


CA 

.60 


.59 


.50 


.61 


.77 


oc 


,72 


Oil 


Standard Deviation 


M 


.39 


.52 


.37 


.13 


.11 


.58 


.10 


.36 


,30 


.11 


.30 


Number of students 


102 


110 


11 


110 


31 


80 


1 


32 


16 


80 


11 


80 


Winter Quarter 


























CCR 


.54 ^ 


.53 


M 


.51 


.69 


.67 


.52 


.62 


,88 


,85 


.57 


AA 

.80 


Standard Deviation 


. .11 


M 


,18 


.36 


.12 


.36 


.50 


.31 


.28 


,30 


.50 


,30 


Number of students 


71 


91 


28 


91 


31 


61 


26 


66 


14 


. 67 


27 


68 


Spring Quarter 


























CCR 


.10 


.11 


.16 


.11 


.35 ' 


.52 


.16 


.19 


.58 


,71 


,59 


,66 


Standard Deviation 




M 


.51 


.38 


.13 


.12 


.18 


,39 


.51 


,38 


,17 


.37 


Number of students 


57 


75: 


22 


75 


' 26 


61 


21 


61 


12 




31 


60 


i 

Cumulative 
























1 


CCR 


.53 


.53 


.15 


.51 


.58 


.51 




,53 


.76 


,77 


,53 


.73 


Standard Deviation 


.35 , 


.311 , 


■ .16 


.31 


.10 


.38 


.17 


,36 


,33 


,30 


.12 


■ .29 


Number of students 


106 


112 


10 


112 


. 52 


83 


35 


83 


28 


80 


13 


80 
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Significant Contrasts: All Classes . 
PEP vs. Psych PEP vs. Non-PEP 



Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Cumulative 



p .01 
'p <..001 
p <.001 
p <.001 



p = .05 



9^ 



Fieuf?,^ 3- Cf?EO\T CoMPLtlTlOM ^ATlO 



PEP 

l^ON-PEP iWoL. 



Facu 



1 ■ 1 



TABLE 4 



PERCENTAGE OF WITHDRAWALS FROM THE UNIVERSITY DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR 



Not registered or fees 
not paid 

y Withdrew dur-ing first ', 
^ two weeks 

Withdrew after second 
ireek 

\ 

Remained registered 



PEP (N=11.6) 



Non-PEP Control (N=86) 



Psychology Class 
Control (N=83) 



Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring Fall Winter Spring 
\ Quarter . Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Q uarter Quarter Quarter 

i % N % N % N % N % N % N % N % N 



2 \. 2 20 17 40 34 



2 2 18 21 22 25 1 1 15 18 23 28 



3 2 2 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 

3 '3 3 3 5 4 5 6 1 1 2 2 1 1 3 4 1 1 
10 92., 91 78 71 '61 77 90 65 76 62 72 79 95 65 78 59 71 



TABLE 5 



REGISTRATION STATUS DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR 



' Non-PEP Control Psychology Class 
PEP fN=116) {N=86) Control (N=83) 



Completed registration for \ 
\ all three quarters , \ 



Retnained registered for 
all three quarters 



68, \59 

\ V 



60 ^70 
55 64 



i i 
60 72 

58 70 



Fl6uR€Mi Pe^CEMT^^drC Of STuOCnTTS Ri^mAlN|W6r ferlSTC-^eO 

PEf ' 

NON-PEP CoNTROi 

ffe^cHoi.o6y CONT^L ........ 
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TABLE 6 



CREDIT DISTRIBUTIONS FOR ALL STUDENTS 



PEP (N=n6) 



Non-PEP Control (N=86) Psychology Class Control (N=83) 



1 


GC 


6C 


Non- 




GC 


GC 


Non- 




GC 


GC 


Non- 






Skills Regular 


ce 


All 


Skills Regular 


ce 


All 


Skills Regular 


GC 


All 


1 


Classes Classes Classes Classes 


Classes Classes Classes Classes 


Classes Classes Classes Classes 


1 

Fall Quarter 


















■ 








Number of students , 


■ 102 


110 


11 


110 


34 


80 


4 


82 


■ 16 


8C 


11 


80 


Total credits 


, 685 


913 


50 


1648 


146 


991 


9 


1146 


64 


869 


38 


971 


Average credits 


6.7 


8.3 


4.5 


15.0 


4.3 


12.4 


2.2 


14.0 


4.0 


10.9 


3.4 


12.1 


Winter Quarter 


























Number of students 


71 


• 91 


28 


'9^\ 


31^ 


64 


26 


66 


14 


. 67 


27 


68 


Total credits 


370 


851 


145 


1366 


129' 


667 ' 


83 


879 


62 


752 


123 


937 


' Average CTedits... 


- -5..2-.. 


9,4 


5.2- , 


14.5— 


■ -4.-2- 


10.-4 - 


3.-2 


13;3- 


' 4.4 


1172 


4.6 


13.8 


Spring Quarter' 


























Number of students 


57 


75 


22 


75 


26 


61 


21 


64 


12 


59 


31 


.60 


Total credits 


2^ • 


712 


95 


1055 


90 


626 


112 


828 


36 • 


562 


160 


758 


Average credits 




9.5 


4.3 


14.1 


3.5 


io.3 


5.3 


12.9 


3.0 


9.5 


5.2 


12.6 


Cumulative 


























Number^ of students ■ 


■ ■ 106 


112 


40 


112 


52 


\fl3 


35 


83 


28 


80 


43 


80 


, Total credits 


1303 


2476 


290 


4069 , 


365 


2284 


204 


2853 


162 


2183 


321. 


2666 


Average credits 


12.3 


22.1 


7.2 


36.3' 


7.0 • 


27.5' 


5.8 


34.4 


5.8 


27.3 


4.0 


33.3 



\ 



28 



29 



P60K£ 5 




Fixture G 




turns 



30 



NEftRiLNj Creoit CacnfLETjoN Ratio 

cbo Fo«_'oifFeaENT Types or Ct-A6S6.S 

PEf ■ 




TABLE 7 

PEP I - AMERICAN INDIAN STUDENTS (N=36) 



A. Means and Standard Deviations of Grade Point Average (GPA) 
for the Academic Year 



(Scale: A=U, B=3, C=2, D=lj N's 
not included in calculations) 

GC GC .Non- 

Skills Regular GC All 
Classes Classes Classes Classes 



(Scale; A=H, B=3, C=2, D=l, N=0) 

GC GC Non- 

Skills Regular GC " All . 
Classes Classes Classes Classes 



Fall Quarter 



GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Number of students 

Winter Quarter 
GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Nu mber of stu dents^ 

Spring Quarter 
GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Nvunber of students 

Cumulative 
GPA 

Standard Deviation 
Nvunber of students 



2.75 
.89 

8 



3.07 
1.01 
5 



2. 64 
.62 

21 



2. 43 
1.13 

15_ 



3.00 
l.Ul 

2 



2.85 
.90 

13 



2.86 
.90 

7 



2.59 
.67 

22 



3.25 
1.06 

3 



3.07 
.81 

6- 



I.IU 
.28 



2.29 
1.02 
8 



2.66 
.59 

26 



2.52 
l.OO 

-16- 



2.31 
.92 
8 



2.56 
.55 

26 



1.18 
1.U9 
17 



1.70 
1.77 



1.50 
1.91 



1.36 
1.51 

23 



B. " Credit Completion Ratio (CCR) for the Academic Year 



GC GC . Non- 

Skills Regular GC All 
Classes Classes Classes Classes 



Fall Quarter 



CCR 


.44 


.56 


.33 


.48 


Standard Deviation 




.46 


.52 


.40 


Number of students 


25 


32 


6 


32 


Winter Quarter 










CCR J 


.36 


.35 


.44 


.35 


Standard Deviation 


.45 


.35 


.48 


.32 


Number of students 


17 


25 


12 


25 



1.87 
1.26 
27 



1.55 
1.51 

- 22 



1.29 
1.49 
14 



1.49 
1.23 

29 



1.08 
1.74 

6 



1.68 
1.70 

-11 



.76 
.63 

6 



1.08 
1.08 
14 



1.46 
1.20 

31 



1.52 
1.37 

— 23- 



1.14 
1.24 
14 



1.21 
1.12 

33 



Spring Quarter* 



ERIC 



CCR 


.50 


.31 


.50 


.33 


Standard Deviation 


.52 


.37 


.53 


.38 


Number of students 


12 


15 


8 


16 


Cumulative 










OCR 


.34 


.37 


.41 


.35 


Standard Deviation 


.36 


.34 


.46 


.30 


Number of students 


27 


33 


16 


33 



32 



TABLE 7 - CONTINUED 
C. Withdrawal from the University During the Academic Year 



Did not register or pay fees 
Withdrew during first two weeks 
Withdrew after second week 
Remained registered 
D, Registration Status 

Completed registration all 
three quarters 

-Remained-registered all 
three quarter 



Fall 
Quarter 

JL -i. 

2 6 



2 
1 
31 



6 
3 
86 



Winter 
Quarter 

JL A. 

10 28 

1 3 

0 0 

25 69 



JL _L 

15 42 
15 42 



E. Credit Distributions 










GC- 


GC 


Non- 






Skills 


Regular 


GC 


All 




Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classe 


Fall Quarter 










Number of students 


25 


32 


6 


32 


Total credits 


150 


288 


32 


470 


Average credits 


6.0 


9.0 


5.3 


14.7 


Winter Quarter 










Number. of students 


17 


25 


12 


25 


^Total credits 


64 


' 239 


74 


377 


Average credits 


3.8 


9.6 


6.2 


15.1 


Spring Quarter 










Number of students 


12 


15 


8 


16 


Total credits 


25 * 


148 


37 


2.0 


Average credits 


2.1 


9.9 


4.6 


13.1 


Cumulative 










Number of students 


27 


33 


. 16 


33 


Total credits 


239 


675 


143 


1037 


Average credits 


8.8 


20.4 


8.9 


31.4 



Spring 
Quarter 



JL 
20 



56 



0 0 
0 0 
16 44 



FRir 



7q 



TABLE 9 



PEP II - MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CHICANO (N=U2) 

A. Means and Standard Deviations of Grade Point Average (GPA) 
for the Academic Year 

(Scale: A=4, B=3, 0=2, D=l; N's 



ERIC 





GC 


GC 


Non- 




GC 


GC 


Non- 




Skills 


Regular 


GC . 


All 


Skills 


Regular 


GC 




Clas^e^ 


PI r^QCOC 
WXdO O C O 




ujiasses 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Fall Quarter 


















3 OU 




1 R7 


0 Q1 
^ • oJL 


2.5/ 


2, 57 


1.25 


Standard Deviation 




7ft 




m /O 


1 oil 
1. 24 


. 85 


.96 


Number of students 




41 


3 


41 


39 


41 


4 


Winter Quarter 












'■■ 




-6PA ~ 


3 "00 — 




z • oo 


0 DO 

z . oz 


0 oil 

2. 24 


2.30 




1. 36 


Standard 'T)pvia+"f on 




70 


JL« dU ■ 


. /3 


1.36 


1.34 


1.70 


Number of students 


21 


28 


4 


31 


25 


34 


7 


Spring Quarter 
















GPA 


2.87 


2.70 


3.67 


2.82 


1.45 


; 1.95 


1.83 


Standard Deviation 


.82 


.77 


.58 


.54 


1.48 


1.40 


2.04 


Number of students 


11 


19 


3 


21 


19 


26 


6 


Cumulative 
















GPA ' 


3.02 


2.62 




2.72 


2.22 


2. 19 


1.78 


Standard Deviation 


.60 


.69 


1 QO 


.62 


1.17 


.96 


1,71 


Number of students 


36 


41 


9 


41 


40 


41 


13 


B. Credit Completion Ratio (CCR) 


for the 


Academic Year 








GC 


GC 


Non- 












Skills 


Regular 


GC 


All 










Classes 


Classes 


UJLaSSeS 


Classes 








Fall Quarter 
















CCR 


.80 


. .87 


71: 


.84 








Standard Deviation 


.36 


.26 


• OK) 


.28 








Nximber of students 


42 


42 




42 








Winter Quarter 
















CCR 


.66 


.59 




.59 








Standard Deviation 


.40 


.42 


• Do 


.36. 








Number of students 


29 


39 


Q 


39 








Spring Quarter 
















CCR _ 


.13 


.48 


.50 


.48 








Standard Deviation 




.45 


.53 


.41 








Number of students 


27 


32 


8 


32 








Cuiaulative 
















CCR i 


.64 


.64 


.53 ■ 


.64 








.Standard Deviation 


.30 


.31 


.49 


.26 








Number of students 


42 


42 


10 


42 


34 







All 



2.57 
.94 
41 



2.10 
1.30 
36 



1.87 
1.36 
28 



2.21 
.95 
41 



TABLE 8 - CONTINUED 
C, Withdrawal from the University During the Academic Year 



Fall 
Quarter 



Winter 
Quarter 







N 


% 




N 


% 


Did not register or pay fees 


0 


0 




3 


7 


Withdrew during first two weeks 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Withdrew after two weeks 




1 


2 




2 


5 


Remained registered 




HI 


98 




37 


88 


D, Registration Status 














— — 




— N 


.. 








Completed registration all 
three quarters 




32 


76 








Remained registered all 
three quarters 




28 


67 








E, Credit Distributions 














GC 
Skills 
Classes 


GC 
Regular 
Classes 


Non- 
GC 
Classes 


All 
Classes 






Fall Quarter 














Number of students ^2 
Total credits 373 
Average credits 8.9 


42 
2HH 
5.8 




14 
3.5 


42 
631 
15.0 






Winter Quarter 














Number of students 29 
Total credits 191 
Average credits 6.6 


39 
352 
9.0 




9 
43 
4.8 


39 
586 
15.0 







Spring Quarter 

Number of students 
Total credits 
Average credits 

Cumulative 

Number of students 
Total credits - 
Average credits./ 



27 
149 
5.5 



42 
713 
17.0 



32 
314 
9.8 



42 
910 
21.7 



8 
35 
4.4 



10 
92 
9.2 



32 
498 
15.6 



42 
1715 
40.8 



\ 



TABLE 9 



PEP III - BLACK STUDENTS (N=38) 

A. Means and Standard Deviations of Grade Point Average (GPA) 
for the Academic Year 



(Scale: A=4,B=3,C=2,D=l;N's 
not included in calculations) 

GC GC Non- 

Skills Regular GC All 
... Classes Classes Classes Classes 

Fall Quarter 

GPA ° 3.07 -2.55 Blank 2.64 

Standard ^Devi^tion .59 .74 0 .68 

Number of students 15 30 0 32 

Winter Quarter 



(Scale; A=4. Bs3, C=2, D^l, N=0) 

GO GC Non-' 

Skills Regular GC 



All 



Classes ci^sses Classes Classes 



GPA 2.87 2.7'+ 3.00 2.74 

Standard Deviation .74 .58 1.00 ».57 



1.87 
1.45 
22 



1.79 
1.54 



1.98 
1.09 
35 



2.38 
1.08 



ERIC 



Number of students 


10 


20 


3 


22 


16 


23 




Spring Quarter 
















GPA 


2.25 


2.57 


3.00 


2.53 


.83 


1.75 


1.50 


Standard Deviation 


.50 


.60 


0 


.58 


1.15 


1.32 


1.73 


Number of students 




16 


2 


19 


10 




ii 


Cumulative 
















GPA 


2.97 


2l52 


3.00 


2.58 


1.69 


1. 77 


1.72 


Standard Deviation 


.58 


.51 


.71 


.50 


1.39 


1.04 


1.68 


Number of students, 


21 


30 


5 


32 


29 


ob 


Q 
O 


B. Credit Completion Ratio (CCR) for the Academic Year 








GC 


GC 


Non- 












Skills 


Regular 


GC 


All 










Classes 


Classes 


Classes 


Classes 








Fall Quarter 
















CCR 


.75 


.75 


0 


.72 








Standard Deviation 


.38 


.39 


0 


.37 








Number of students 


35 


36 


1 


36 








Winter Quarter 
















CCR 


.52 


.61 


.33 


.54 








Standard Deviation 


.37 


.43 


.47 


.36 








Number of students 


25 

\ 


27 


7 


30 








Spring Quarter 


\ 














CCR 


.30 ^ 


\ .40 


.33 


.38 








, Standard Deviation 


.36 


\ .41 


, .52 


.35 








Number of students 


18 


- 28 


6 


28 








Ciwjulative 
















ccrX ' 




. .55 


.54 


.38 


.51 






Stanoiard. Deviation 




.34 


.34 


.46 


'?,-i30 






Number of students 




37 


37 


10 


."^37 








1;51 
1.23 
26 



1.71 
1.04 
36 



V - ■ . ■ ■ 

TABLE 9 - CONTIHgitjI b 





Fall 
Quarter 




' JL 


_%_ 


Did not register or pay fees . 


0 


0 


Withdrew during first two weeks 


2 


5 


Withdrew after two weeks 


1 


.3 




35 


92 


D. Registration S-*-atus 








N 




Completed registration all 
three quarters 


27 


71 


Remained registered all 
three iquarters 


25 


66 


E. Credit Distributions 







GC GC Non- 

Skills Regular GC All 
Classes Classes Classes Classes 



Fall Quarter 



Number of students 35 36 1 36 

Total credits 162 381 4 547 

Average credits 4,6 10,6 O.H 15,2 

Winter Quarter 

Number of students 25 27 7 '30 

Total credits 115 260 28 403 

Average credits 4.6 9.6 4.0 13 . 4 

Spring Quarter . 

Number of students 18 28 6 28 

Total credits 74 280 23 377 

Average credits 4.1 10.0 3.8 13.5 

Cumulative 

Number of students 37 37 10 37 

Total credits 351 921 55 1327 

Average credits 9.5 24.9 5.5 35.9 



9^ 



TABLE 10 



HIGH SCHOOL PERCENTILE RMIKS 



PEP 



Non-PEP Control- 



Psychology 
Class Control 



10 or less 
11-20 
21 - 30 
31 - 40 
41-50 

Greater than 50 
Missing 



(N=116) 




(H=86) 




(N=83) 




Percentile Ranks 










N 


% 


M 


% 


N 


% 


7 


6 


3 


3 




5 


6 


5 


3 


3 


11 


13 


" 8 


7 


7 


8 


9 


11 


2 


2 


7 


■ 8 


• 14 


17 




3 


7 


8 


11 


13 


8 


7 


9 


10 


15 


18 


81 


70 


SO 


58 


19 


23 



Means and Standard Deviations of High School Percentile Ranks 

NX SD NX SD 



N 



X 



SD 



35 29.43 19.61 36 37.64 17.86 64 34.70 18.86 



Gradvated from High School 

Yes 
No 

Missing 



H 

70 ■ 
29 

17.- 



% 

60 
25 
15 



M 
35 
14 
37 



% 

HI 
16 
43 



_N_ 
65 
5 
13 



78 
6 
16 



3S 



\ 



TABLE 11 

GC ENTRANCE COMPREHENSIVE EXAM 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PERCENTILE RANKS 



Psycholofry 

PEP ^ * Non-PEP Control Class Control 



N X SD N X SD 



Oriranizational 

yy^ility 85 2G.U0 22. U3 69 26.35 2^1.10 77 51.80 27.03 

(SCAT) ^^"^^^ 85 20, 2G 19.18 69 23.51 20.1^1 77 i+5.68 2^1.57 

Arithmetic 85 30.69 24.24 69 29.68 27.73 77 50.54 26.44 

Algebra 85 28.06 24,73 69 37,09 31.43 77 61.29 28.25 

Missing Data , . 31 17 6 



39 



TABLE 12 

PRE- AND POST- TEST l^ANS A>ID STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OF SURVEY OF STUDY HABITS AND ATTITUDES (SSHA) 



PEP 



Psychology 
Class Control 





■JL 


X 


SD 


JL 


X 


SD 


D value 


Pre-Test 


















Study Habits 


53 


44.21 


16.67 


55 


40.13 


16.57. 


.20 




(ns) 


Study Attitudes 


53 


55.83 


14 . 29 


55 


•55.14 


15.22 


. ol 


\ns 


Study Orientation 


53 


100.26 


27.93 


55 


95.09 


28.74 


■ .34 


(ns) 


Post-Test 


















Study Habits 


43 


43.51 


17.27 


46 


40.17 


15.88 






Study Attitudes 


43 


56 .00 


18.81 


46 


52.61" 


16.46 






Study Orientation 


43 


99.60 


33.47 


46 


88.37 


34.17 






Average Change per 


Person Between Pre- 


- and Post-Test SSHA 








• 

study Habits 


38 


0.97 


14.71 


33 


-1.21 


9.21 


.45 


(ns) 


Study Attitudes 


38 


-1.18 


13.09 


33 


-1.27 


9.40 


.97 


(ns) 


Study Orientation 


38 


-0.42 


25.75 


33 


-6.24. 


.24.69 


.34 


(ns) 




40 



TABLE 13 V. . * 

PRE AN&!>OST MEANS* AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

■ ON. THE MOONEY' PROBLEM CHECK LIST • ' 

Psychology 
PEP- Class Control 





•Pre (Ns:H2) 


'. Post 


(N=23) 


Pre (K=79) 


. Post (N=12) 


Problem Areas- . . 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


^ X 


SD 


Health and Physical 
Development 


3.05 


« 

2.43 


2.17 


2.21 ~ 




0 11 

^ • JLJL 


2 . 50 


1.68 


Finances ^ Living 
Conditions and 
Employment 


5,43. 


3.76 




3.11 


4.16 


4.05 


3.50 


3.23 


Social and Recreational 
Activities 


3. 17' 


2.67 


2.26 


2 83 


3.43 


3.26 


3.00 


3.95 


Social-Psychological 
Relations 


2,90 


3.46 


9 R7 
^ • o / 


0 • uu 


3.51 


3.70 


■ 4.33 


3.26 


Personal-Psycholor ^'/>al 
Relations 


3.64 


3.27 


2.04 


2.80 , 


3.80 


3. 58 


4.3,3 


'4.19 


Courtship^ Sex and 
Marriage 


1.48 


2.79 


1.48 


2.39 


2.14 


2.55 


1.42 


1.16 


Home and Family 


2.07 


2.38 


1.48 


2.66 


2.68 


3.49 


2.33 


^ 3.42 


Morals and Religion 


1.55 


1.61. 


,1.39 


2.37 


3.08 


4.40 


1.83 


2.21 


Adjustment to College 


5.43 


4.66.. 


4.35 


3.66 


6.24 


4.65 


6.92 


5.45 


The Future: Vocational 
and Educational 


2.48 


2.45 


2.04 


3.11 


3.67 


3.72 


.3.33 


3.68 


Curriculum and 
Teaching Procedure 


1.52 


2,07 


1.87 


2.26 


1.52 


1.86 


2.33 


1,78 


TOTAL 


32.57 


20.99 


26.65 


24.23 


37.51 


28.51 


36.58 


24.59 



Means show the average number of problems indicated 
in a particular area. 



3 • 



TABLE 14 



■MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON ACADEMIC MOTIVATIONS INVENTORY 







PEP 




■ Non-PEP Control 


-Glass Control 






(N=49)ji 






(N=59)A 






(N=53)* 






i 


X 




X 


X 


iL. 


JL 


X 


JL 


.Thinking tlotives 


" 40 


3.07 ■ 


.66 


50 


2.B8 


.67. 


50 


2.88 


.67 


Achieving Motives 


38 

9 


3.53 


.77 


,52 


3.41 


..68 


52, 


3.41 


.68 


Persisting Motives 


42 


3.50 


.75 


55 


3.52 


.76 


55 


3.52 


.76 


Competing Motives 


44 


2.55 


■.90 


53 


2.49 


.91 ■ 


53 


2.49 


.91 


Influencing Motives 


43 


■2.79 


.99 


54 


2.69 


.84 


54 


2.6S 


.84 


Facilitating Anxiety 


42 , 


2.32 


.88 


54 


1.96 


.78 


54 


1.96 


.78 


. Grades Orientation 


42 


3.55 


.78 


51 


,3.63 


.59 


51 


3.63 


.59 


Economic Orientation 


43 


3.61 


.80 


55 


3.50 


.70 


55 


.3.50 


.70 


Desire for Self-Iraproveuient 


44 


3.37 


.82 


56 


3.27 


.67 


56 


3.27 


.67 


. Demanding 


42 


2.76 


.77 


54 ■ 


2.83 


.56 


54 


2.83 ' 


.56 


Affiliating Motives 


46 


3.17 


.79 


53 


3.18 


.66 , 


53, 


3.18 


.66 


' Withdrawing Motives '■ , 


41 


2.49 


.92 


,50 


2.28 


.64 


50 


2.28 


.64 


Need for Esteem 


•38 


2.82 , 


.79 


44 


2.69 


.90 


44 


2.69 : 


.90 


. Debilitating Anxiety 


43 


•2.69 1.02 


53 


2.74 


.85 


. 53 


2.74 


.85 


Dislike School 


40, 


2.21 


.91 


.52 


1.89 


.72 


52 


1.89 


.72 


Discouraged about School 


■41 


2.30 


.92 


51, 


2.26 


.75 


51 


2.26 


.75 



'^^'ir^'Jtf!,. students who completed the Academic Motivations Inventory, 



43 



Female 
Male 

Missing Data 



TABLE 15 



SEX OF STUDENTS 




53 
6(3 
3 



46 ■■ 
52 
2 



Non-PEP Control 



N 



48 
38 
0 



% 

5-6 
0 



Psychology 
Class Control 



N 



51 
30 
2 



% 



61 
36 
3 



TABLE 16 



AGE OF STUDENTS 



PEP 
(N=56)ft 



Non-PEP Control 
(N=52)s% 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=i+7 ) A 





N : 


% 


N 


% 


N 


%. 


17 or under 


5 


9 


, 2 


4 


.3 


9 


18 - 22 


27 


48 


36 


69 


37 


79 


23 - 25 


9 . 


16 


2 


4 


4 


9 


26 - 30 




7 


7 


14 


1 


2 


31-35 


3 


5 


2 


4 


0 


0 


36 and over 


3 


5 


1 ' 


2 


0 


0 


Missing Data 


5 


9 


2 


4 


1 ' 


2 



^Number of students who completed the nc Rtudent Survejr. 



TABLE 17 



VETERAN STATUS 



Yes 
No 

Kissing Data 



N 



PEP 
(N=56)A 

% 



• 3 5 
6 11 



Hon-PEP Control 
{U=52)* 



N 



46 
2 



8 
89 
4 



Psychology . 
Class: Control 
.. (N=47)* 

N % 



2 
42 

' 3 



4 
89 
6 



TABLE 18 

STUDENTS PLANNING ON WORKING VHILE ATTENDING COLLEGE 



=PEP 



Non-PEP Control 



Psychology 
Class Control 







(N=56)a 


(N=52)ft 


(N=47)ft 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


No 


24 


43 


20 


39 


9, 19 


Yes: 1-10 hours /week 


7 


13 , 


5 


10 


9 ' 19 


Yes: 11-20 hoiars/week 


18 


32 


15 


29 


23 49 


Yes: 21-35 hoiars/week 


4 


7 


5 


10 


5 11 


Yes: 36 or more hours /week 


1 


2 


3 


6' 


1 2 


Missing Data 


2 


4 


4 


8 ' 


0 0 



-Niimber of students whb completed the GC Student Survey. 



/ 



TABLE 19 



SOURCE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO ATTEND COLLEGE 



/ ' Psychology 

PEP Non-PEP Control Class^ontrol 





JL 


_%_■ 


a 

X 


JL 


JL 


a 

X 


JL 


A. 


a 

X 


Family 


7 


6 


41.71 


12 


14 


41.50 


26 


31 


58.77 


Work 


21 


18 


30.19 


13 


15 


31.69 


20 


24 


32.55 


Savings 


3 


2 


23.32 


13 


15 


36.69 


22 




37.82 


Loan 


19 


16 


37.8«» 


11 


13 


52.45 


17 


20 


43.06 


Scholarship 


38 


33 


80.37 


23 


27 


73.56 


10 


12 


42.00 


Other 


9 


8 


53.44 


2 


2 


62.00 


1 


1 


99.00 


Missing Data 


64 


55 




U7 


55 


/ 


40 


48 





X = Average percent of total support 



WAS GENERAL C otMfe ^l E STUDENT'S 
FIRST, SECOND, OR THIRD CHOICE? 



PEP 
(N=56) * 



Non-PEP Control 
(N=52) ft 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=47)ft 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


First Choice 


43 


77 


26 


50 


16 


34 


Second Choice 


12 


21 


20 


39 


27 


57.' 


Third Choice 


b 


0 


1 


2 


3 


• 6 


Fourth Choice 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Missing Data 


.1 


2 




8 


0 . 


0 



TABLE 21 



NUMBER OF OTHER COLLEGES TO WHICH STUDENTS APPLIED 



No Other 

One Other 

Two Others 

Three Others 

Four or More Others 

Missing Data 



N 



PEP 
(N=56) ft 

% 



38 
13 

0 
0 
1 



68 
23 
7 
0 
0 
2 



Non-PEP Controj 
(N=52)ft 

N % 



27 
14 
5 
3 
2 
1 



52 
27 
10 

.6 
4 
2 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=47).;c 



N 



21 
20 
5 
0 
1 
0 



% 



45 
43 
11 
0 
2 
0 



^Number of students who completed the GC Student Survey.. 



ERIC 



TABLE 22 



NUMBER OF OTHER COLLEGE ACCEPTANCES STUDENTS 
RECEIVED PRIOR TO FALL, 1979 



PEP 



Non-PEP Control 



DO STUDENTS HAVE SIBLINGS WHO HAVE ATTENDED THE 
UNIVERSITY PREVIOUSLY OR IfflO ARE : 
CURRENTLY ATTENDING? 



Psychology 
Class Control 







(N=56)ft 


• . (N= 


52) ft 


(N=47)* 




N 


% 


N 


a 

'0 


N 


% 


None 


40 


. 71 


33 


64 


28 


60 


One 


10 


18 


7 


14 


12 


' 26 


Two 


n 


7 


8 


15 


4 


9 


Three or more 


0 


0 


2 


4 


. 2 


4 


Missing Data 


2 


1 


2 


4 


1 


2 






TABLE 23 











PEP 



Non-PEP Control 







(N--&5>ft 


(N 


=52) ft 






% 


N 


\ 

% 


Yes 


11 




13 


25 


No 


44 


, 79 


37 


71. 


Missing Data 


1 


1 


2 


4 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=47)ft 



N 



20 
26 
1 



% 



43 
55 
2 



*Nuinber of students who ccnnpJeted the GO Student Survey. 



TABLE 24 

STUDENTS' TRANSFER PLANS FROM THE GENERAL COLLEGE 



No , do not ■ plan to 
transfer 

Yes, to a college within 
the University 

Yes, to another college 
outside^ jtlje Universitjv 

Not sure 

Missing Data\ 



PEP 
(N=56)ft 



N 



18 

19 

0 
18 



32 

34 

0 
32 
2 



Non-PEP Control 
(N=52)* 

N % 



10 10 

30 58 

2 4 

8 15 

2 1+ 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=47)* 

N % 



:30 

3 
9 
1 



64 

6 
19 
2 



\ 



\ 



\ 



TABLE 25 



STUDENTS' HIGHEST GRADE LEVEL COMPLETED BEFORE 
"^ROLLING IN GENERAL COLLEGE 



Psychology 



ERIC 



i9 

'^WixaHb&v of students who completed the GC Student Survey. 





\ 


PEP 
(N=56)* 


Non-PEP 
(N= 


Control 
52 Xv 


Class Control 
(N=47)^. 




N' 


% 


_JI 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 8th grade 


0 


\ 0 

1 

1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Eighth grade 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Some high school 


7 


13 


2 


4 


0 


0 


High school graduate 


36 


64 


41 


79 


34 


72 


One year or less of 
college 


5 


9 


5 


10 


8 


17 


Two or nore years of 
college 


2 


4 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Other 


5 


9 


0 


0 


2 


4 . 


Missing Data 


0 


0 


3 


6 


1 


2 



TABLE 26 

YEARS SINCE STUDENTS LAST ATTENDED ANY SCHOOL 



PEP 
(N=56) 



Non-PEP Control 
(N=52) ,v 



Psychology 
Class Control 
•(N=47) * 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than 1 year 


25 


45 


29 


56 


, 36 


77 


1-2 years 


14 


25 


12 


23 


. 7 


15 


3-5 years 


5 


9 


4, 


8 


3 


6 


6-10 years 


6 


11 ■ 


2 


4 


0 


0 


More than 10 years 


4 


7 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Missing Data 


2 


4 


4 


8 


1 


2 



" TABLE 27 

SINCE LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL OR OBTAINING A G.E.D. 
HAVE STUDENTS EVER TAKEN COURSES AT MY 
POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTION? 







PEP 
(N=56) * 


Non-PEP Control 
(N=52) 


Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=47) * 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


No 


35 


63 


35 


67 . 


34 72 


Yes 


21 


38 


17 


33 


13 28 



^Number of students who completed the GC Student Survey. 
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• TABLE 28 

HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGMIE TO WHICH sWbj^f'rS ASPIRE 







PEP 
(N=56)-' 


Nbn-pJ^B' Control 


Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=i+7)* 




N 


■ % 






N 


% 


None 


5 


9 




10 




9 


Certificate 


1 


2 


r 




1 


2 


Associate Dep-ee 


2 








5 


11 


Bachelor's Degree 


27 


48 


t) 


35 


18 


38 


Master's Degree 


14 


'25 




21 


7 


15 


Doctorate 


3 


6 




16 




9 


Othar 


0 


0 






2 




Missing Data / 


U 


7 






6 


. 13 



/ 



*Nuniber of students who completed the GO Student Sur>*)/y. 
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TABLE 29 



PARENTAL' OCCUPATION 



PEP 



Non-PEP Control 



Psychology 
Class Control 



N 



% 



Professional 
Managerial 
Farm 
Sales 

Skilled Trade 
Service Trade 
Unskilled 
Other 

Jlissing Data 



3 
2 
0 
0 

15 

2 
27 
63 



N 



3 
2 
0 
0 

13 
3 
2 
23 
54 



6 
2 
0 
1 

8 
3 
1 
9 
50 



7 
2 

0 
1 
9 
3 
1 
10 
58 



N 


% 


2 


2 


15 


18 


1 


1 


7 


8 


8 


10 


2 


2 


' 0 


0 


10 


12 


38 


46 



mm 

PARENTS' EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



PEP 

(N=56fe 



Non-Pi;P Control 
(N=52)iV 



5 



' Less than 8th grade 
Eighth grade 
■ Some high school 

High school graduate or equivalent 1^ 25 

_ TVo years, or less of 'coliege 

' but no' degree, , 5 9 

..Post-high school vocational 

traininf or certificate 0.0 

l\jo-year collepe- degree ' 0 0 

Three-four years of college but 

no degree 2 4 

Four-year college degree ■ ' o .0 

Some graduate school 0 0 

Graduate degree 0 0 

Other 12 

Missing Data 6 11 



Mother . 


Father 






17 30 


15 27 


^ 1 . 


7 13 


7 13 


5 9 


14 25 


11 20 



2 It 

2 W 

1. 2 

1 2 

1 2 

0 0 

0 0 

1 2 
10 18 



*Nti!iil)er of students who completed the GC Student Survey. 
ERLC 



Mother 

8 6 
8 

r 14 
12 23 



0 0 

5 10 

1 2 

2 4 

r 2 

6 12 



Father 



10 
10 
6 



11 21 



6 12 3 6 

12 12 
4 8 12 



3 6 

4 8 
0 0 

5 10 
2 4 
9 17 



"■TABLE.-31 

STUDENTS' SELF-RATING ON HOW WELL PREPARED THEY FEEL IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS 



PEP 

(N=56)'> 



Non-PEP Control 
(N=52)* 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=i|7)x 



} 


f VA J 

Well 


i uXL xy 

Well 


Well 


Data , 


Very 
Well 


rairiy 
. Well 


Well 


nissing 
Data 


Very 
Well 


rairiy 
Well 


Not 
Well 


Missing 
Data 




N % 


• N % ■ 


N 


K 9o 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N \ 


N % 


N \ 


N % 


N I 


Hath Skills 


3 5 


36 61 


16 29 


2 


' 5 10 


24 46 


21 40 


,2 4 ' 


5 11 


16 34 


21 45 


5 11 


Writing Skills 


7 13 


38 6G 


11 20 


0 0 


6 12 


37 71 


7 14 


2 4 


5 11 


33'' 70 


5 11 


4 9 


Reading Skills 


9 16 


1+2 75 


5 9 


0 0 


16 31 


32 62 


2 4 


2 4 


18 38 


22 47 


3 6 


4 9 


L 

Study Skills 


3 5 


37 66 


Ifi 




0 il 


01 




ti 0 


3 0 


29 62 


11 23 


4. 9 


Ubrary and Research 
Skills 




?fi fill 


17 in 


U U 


QIC 

0 10 . 


01 00 


10 19 


3 6 


6 13 


25 53 


12 26 


4 9 


0 

Time Management Skills 


5 9 


34 61 


17 30 


0 0 


7 14 


31 60 


10 19 


4 8 


3 6 


31 66 


8 17 


5 11 


Science t 


4 7 


29 52 


23 41 


0 0 


, 7 14' 


26 50 


16 31 


3.6 


3 6 


24 51 


16 34. 


4 9 


History, Social 
Science 


6 11 


31 55 


^ 

18 32 


l"2 


6 12 


31 60 


12 23 


3 6 


49 


32 68 


■ 7 15 


4 9 


1 

Musical and Artistic 
SkiUs 


10 18 


28 50 


17 30 


1 2 


15 29 


21 40 


14 27 


2 4 


10 21 


16,34 


17 36 


4 9 


Decision-Making 
Skills 


13 23. 


34 61 


8 14 


1 2 


13 25 


33 64 


.3 6 


3 6 


11 23 


27 57 


4 9 


5 11' 


Career and College • 
Major Plans 


13 23 


27 48 


0 

14"^ 25 


2 4 


12 23 


28 54 


9 17 


3 6 


9 19 


22 47 


11 23 


5 11 • 



*lluiibet of students who oonpleted the GC Student Survey. 
ER?Cj ■ 



55 
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TABLE 82 

DO STUDENTS THINK TflEY WILL HA'/E ANY TROUBLE 
PASSING ANY OF THEIR COURSES? 



Psychology 

PEP Non-PEP Control Class Control 

(N=56)* (K=52)* (N=47)* 

N % N I N % 



Yes . 6 11' 2 4 25. 53 

No 23 1+1 26 50 21 45 

Don't Know 26 46 22 42 1 2 

Missing Data 12 2 4 0 0 



^ TABLE 33 

DO STUDENTS FEEL THEY NEED HELP IN DECIDING OP 
PLANNING FOR A JOB OR CAREER? 



Psychology 

PEP Non-PEPv Control Class Control 

(N=56)* (N=52).;fe (N=i+7)^ 

N . % N % ' -N % 



Yes 25 45 22 ^2 c li| 30 

No 12 21 16. 31 18 38 

Not Sure 17 .30 11 21 14 30 

Missing Data * 2 4 3 6 1 2 



^Number of students who completed the GC Student Survey. 

V 

p 

1 Di 



■ , TABLE 34 , 

IN WHICH AREAS DO STUDENTS BELIEVE THEY WILL 
NEED SPECIAL TUTORING OR REMEDIAL- WORK?** 



PEP 
(n=56) ft 



Non-PEP Control 
(N=52) 



**Students checkeci as many as applied 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=47) A 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


English . 


I 33 


59 .• 


16 


31 


6 


13 


Reading 


17 


30 


4 


8 


2 


4 


Matheraatics 


33 


59 


30 


58 


12 


26 


Science 


23 


41 


15 


29 


5 


11 


Social Science 


13 


23 


5 


10 


1 


2 


Foreign Language 


14 


25 


8 


15 


3 


6 



ERIC 



3:iABLE 35 

HOU DID STUDENTS LEARl>r ABOUT GE^TERAL COLLEGE?** 



College Recruiter • 

Friends 

Family 

Guidance Counselor or 
High School Teacher 

Media 

Other 



PEP 
(N=56k 



N 



9 16 

17 30 

6 11 

13 23 

0 0 

12 21 



Non-PEP Control 
(N252)* 



. N 
11 
10 
4 

17 
2 
5 



% 



21 
19 
8 

33 
4 
10 



**Students checked as many as applied 
*Number of students who completed the GC Student ^i5vey. 



Psychology 
Class /Controj 
(N=/47)ft 




TABLS 36 

WHY DID STUDENTS ENROLL IN GENERAL COLLEGE?-* 



f!y parents wanted me to po 

}'y friends wanted me to po 

1 could not find a job 

I wanted to pet away from 
home 

To be able to pet a better 
job 

To pain a general education 
and appreciation of ideas 

To improve my academic 
backpround 

There was nothinfj better 
to. do 

To' make me a more cultured 
person 

/ • / 
To complete cpurses 

necessary to^transfer to 

another college 

To be able to make more 
money 

To learn more about thinps 
that interest me 

To meet new and interestinp 
people 

To prepare myself for 
graduate or professional 

school I 

, . i . 

I was not accepted to my 
first- choice college 



PEP 
(Ms56)*. 



N 



6 
3 
0 



28 



34 



25 



23 



10 



22 



27 



21 



22 



8 



I wanted a particular program 
in the General College 0 



Other 



11 
5 



50 



61 



1+5 



1+1- 

18 
39 
1+8 
38 

30 
14 

16 
5 



Non-PEP Control 
(N=52)* 



ERIC 



S9 



8 
3 
0 



21 



23 



15 



19 



15 



22 



13 



18 



**Stufieirts checked as many as applied 
*IJuraber of students who. comnl<»-hia<l tKa r:p c+-i,;t««.t. c,,«. 



a 



15 
6 
0 



1+0 



1+1+ 



52 



29 



37 



29 



25 

35 

17 

1+ 
1+ 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=47)* 

N i , 



6 
1 
0 



17 



28 



24 



21 
14 
22 
18 

14 

18 

2 
3 



13 



36 



60 



51 



17 

45 
30 
47 
38 

30 

38 : 

4 
6 



. TABLE 37 

IN WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING AREAS WOULD 
COUNSELING BE HELPFUL?** 



PEP 



Non-PEP Control 



- 




(N=56)*. 


(N=52)* 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Financial 


. 36 


64 


24 


46 


family 


.• 5 


9 . 


2 


4 


Academic 


24, 


' 43 


26 


50 


Career ^ - — ^ 


3b 


54 


'24 


46 


Making Friends 


5 


9 


1 


2 


Marriage or Couples 


1 


2 


0 


■ 0 


Stress Reduction 




"7 


4 


8 


Chemical Dependency 


3 


5 


,1 ' 


2 


Test or Speech Anxiety 


7 


13 - 




12 


Other 


1 


2 


0 


0 



it^'^Students checked as many as applied 

*Number of students, who completed the GC Student Survey. 



/ 



ERIC 



Psychology 
Class Control 
(N=i+7)* 



N 


% ' 


9 


19 


1 


2 


17 


36 


19 


40 


- 2 


4 


0 


0 


4 


' 9 


1 


2 


5 


11 


0 


0 



\ 

i 




PEP I - 



TABLE 38 

- AMERICAN INDIAN STUDENTS (K=36) 



High School Percentile Rank Mean and Standard Deviation 

' N = 9 X = 21. im SD = 13.31 Missing Data = 27 



Graduated from Hi^h School 

Yes , I . . 

• No 

Missing Data 



N 



18 
9 
9 



'-■ -—1 
% j 
: 5o! 
25 
25 



Parental Occupation 

Professional 
Mcinagerial 
Farm 
Sales 

Skilled Trade 
Service Trade 
Unskilled 
Other. 

Kissing Data 



N 



0 
1 

0 
0 
3 

0 

1 

9 
22 



0 
3 
0 
0 
8 
0 
3 
25 
61 



Source of Financial Support to Attend College 





N 


% 


Family 


1 


3 


Work 


6 


17 


Savings 


1 


3 


Loan 


7 


19 


Scholarship 


m 


39 


Other f 


6 


17 


Missing Data 


16 





X 



33,00 
28.17 
25.00 
35.57 
81.57 
57.00 



X = Average percent of total support 



TABLE 38 - CO^^TI^?UED 
(PEP I - AMERIC.W INDIAN) 



GC Entrance Comprehensive Exam - Means and 
Standard Deviations- of Percentile Ranks 





N 


X 


$D 


Organizational Ability 


24 


32.92 


23.26 


Verbal Ability (SCAT^) 


24 


29.17 


25.69 


Arithmetic 


24 


35.42 . 


26.74 


Algebra 


24 


: 26.46 


21.84 



Pre- and Pos't-Test Means and Standard Deviations 
of Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA).~ 



N X SD 



Pre-Test 



Study Habits 14 32.28 12.29 

Study Attitudes 14 63.71 13.92 

Study Orientation 14 86.00 22.88 
Post-Test 

Study Habits 12 48.83 13.84 

Study Attitudes 12 64.00 16.07 

^Study Orientation 12 113.33 25.41 



Average Change per Person Between Pre- 
and Post-^Test SSHA 



N X ^ SD 



Study Habits ^ 11 15.91 10.65 

Study Attitudes- 11 10.00 11.14 

Study Orientation 11 26.36 17.21 



S2 



TABLE 36 - CONTINUED 
(PEP I - AMERICAN INDIAN) 



Means and Standard Deviations on 
Academic Motivations Inventory [N=10] 





N 


X 


SD 


iiixnj^xng no Lives 


9 


' 2.96 


.65 


/^uiixevxiig noxives 


9 


3.71 


.71 


i^cx^sxs Lxii{T noxxves 


9 


3.26 


.50 


v^w/iu^c Lxng wo Lives 


9 


2. 33 


1.00 


innuencmg Motives 


10 


2.30 


.52 


r caciJ-lTaLing AnXlGty 


9 


1.96 


.68 


waaes urienxaLion 

'"V 


8 


3.59 


.65 


Xicunijinic uneiiLaLion 


8 . 


3.69 


.85 


uebxx'e ror oeir— iTnprovemenT • ■ 


10 


^ 3.^2 


.67 


Demanding 


'9 


2.42 


.57 


Affiliating Motives 


10 


3.20 


.^5. 


Withdrawing Motives 


8 


2.^50 


• 97 


Need for Esteem 


' 9 




.20 


Debilitating Anxiety. 


9 


2.62 


1.1^ 


Dislike School 


8 


. 2.06 


.86 


Discouraged about School 


•13 


2.13 


.88 



Pre and Post Means and Standard Deviations 
on Mooney Problem Check List ^ 





Pre 


(N=14) 


Post 


(N=; 


3) 




X ■ 


SD 


X 


. SD 


Health and Physical Development " 


4.00 


2.66 


2.33 


1. 


53 


Finances., Living Conditions £ Employment 


4.86 


3.28 


2.67 


1. 


53 


Social and Recreational Activities 


4.14 


2.48 


2.33 


1. 


16 


Social-Psychological Relations 


4,36 


3.13 


2.00 


3. 


46 


Personal-Psychological Relations 


5.07 


3.69 


5.33 




16 


Courtship, Sex and Marriage 


1.57 


1.40 


1.67 


1. 


53 


Home and "Family 


2.64 


2.13 


1.00 


1. 


73 


Morals and Religion 


1.71 


1,90 


.67 


1. 


16 


Adjustment to College 


8,43 


4.91 


8.33 


1. 


53 


The Future: Vocational and Educational 


2.07 


1.73 


.67 


1. 


16 


Curriculum and Teaching: Procedure 


1.50 


2.25 


1.67 




58 


TOTAL 


40.43 


19,47 ; 


28.67 


11. 


59 



ERIC 
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TABLE 38 

— AMERICAN INDIAN STUDENTS (N=12)*ft 



Sex of Students 

Female 
- - Male 

Missing Data 



N 



•10 
2 
0 



% 



83 
17 
0 



Age of Students 

17 or under 

18 - 22 
23 - 25 
26 - 30 
31 - 35 

36 and ovdr 
Missinp Data 



N 



1 

2 
0 

1 

0 



8 
33 
33 
17 
0 
8 
0 



Veteran Status 

Yes 
/ No 

Missing Data 



N 



0 
10 
2 



0 
83 
17 



ERIC 



S tudents Planning^ on Working While 
Attending College 



No 

I- 10 hours/week 

II- 20 hours/week 
21-35 hours /week 

36 or more hours /week 
Missing. Data 



N 



Was General College the Students' First , 
.Second, or Third Choice? 

First Choice 
Second. Choice 

Third Choice 

> ■ 

Fourth Choice 
Missing Data 



5 
3 
H 
0 
0 
0 



N 



,9 
3 
0 
0 
0 



12 
25 

33, 
0 
0 
0 



75 
25 
0 
0 
0 



**Number of students who ccsnpleted the GC Student Survey. 
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TABLE 38- CONTINUED 
(PEP I - AMERICAN INDIAN) 



> Niimb3r of Other Colleges to Which 
Students Applied 



N % 



No Other 9 75 

One Other 3 25 

Two Others ...^ o 0 

Three Others 0 0 

Four or More Others o 0 

Missing Data / 0 0 



Number of Other College Acceptances Students 
Received Prior to Fall^ 1979 

. N 



, Nope 10 83 

One . 2 17 

Two .V 0 0 

Three or more 0 0 

.Missing Data 0 0 



Do Students Have Siblings I'Tho Have Attended the 
University or VJho Are Currently Attending? 

N 



Yes 3 25 

No • ' 9 75 

Missing Data 0 0 



Students* Transfer Plans From the 
General College 



N 



No, do not plan to transfer 4 33 

Yes 5 to a college within the 

University 4 33 

Yes 3 to another college outside 

the University 0 0 

Not sure 4 33 

Missing Data 0 " 0 



TABLE 38- CONTINUED = 



(PEP I - AMERICAN INDIAil) 



Students^ Highest Grade Level Complet ed 
Before Enrolling in General Colle ge 

Less than 8th grade 

Eighth grade 

Some high school 

High school graduate 

One year or less of college 

Two or more years of college 

Other 

Missing Data 



0 
1 

2 
1 
0 
0 



0 
8 
33 
33 
17 
8 
0 
0 



Years Since Students Last Attended 
Any Scho ol 

Less than 1 year 
1 - 2 years 
3-5 years 
6-10 years 
More than 10 years : 
Missing Data 



2 

3 

2 
1 
0 



% 



17 
33 
25 
17 
0 
0 



Since Leavinr High School or Obtaining a 
G.E.D., Have Students Ever Taken Courses 
at any Post- Secondary Institution?" 



No 
Yes 



6 
6 



§0 
50 



Highest Academic Degree to Which 
S tudents Aspire 

None 

Certificate 
Associate Degree 
Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree , 
. Doctorate 
Other 

Missing Data 



J_ 
1 
1 

2 

3 
0 
0 
1 



9; 



8 
8 

17 
33 
25 
0 
0 
8 



TABLE 38 - CONTIIfUED 
(PEP I - AMERICAN INDIAN) 



Parents* Educational Level 



Less than 8th p,rade 
. Eighth grade . . ' 

Some high school 

High school graduate or equivalent 

Two years or less of- college 
but no degree 

Post-high school vocational 
training or certificate 

Two-year college degree 

Three-four years of college 
but no degree 

Four-year college degree 

Some graduate school 

Graduate degree 

Other 

Missing Data 

Students^ Self-Rating on .How Well Prepared 
They Are in the Following Areas 





Very 


Well 


Fairly Well 


Not 


Well 




: 


0. 
'0 


N 


% 


N 


0, 

•o 


Math Skills 


0 


0 


3 


25 


9 


75 


Writing Skills 


1 


8 


6 


50 


5 


42 


Reading Skills 


3 


25 


6 


50 


3 


25 


Study Skills 


0 


0 


5 




7 


58 


Library and Research Skills 


2 


17 


6 


50 




33 


Time Management Skills 


2 


17 




33 


6 


50 


Science 


0 


0 


5 


U2 


7 


58 


History, Social Science 


3 


25 


3. 


25 


6 


50 


Miisical and Artistic ' Skills 


2 


17 


5 


42 


5 


42 


Decision-Making Skills 


2 


17 


7 


58 


3 


* 

25 


Career and College Major Flans 


3 


25 




. 33 


5 


42 




Mother 

N .% 

1 8^ 

1 ' 8 

2 17 
5 42 

2 17 

0 0 

0 0 

1 8 
0 ~ 0 
6" 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 . 0 



Father 

W % 

0 0 

3 25 
2 17 

4 33 

0 0 

1 8 
0 0 

0 0 
0 , 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2 17 



TABLE 38 - CONTIHUED 
(PEP I - AMERICAN INDIAN) 



Do Students Think They Will Have Any Trouble 
Passing Any of Their Courses? 

H 



Yes 
No 

Don ' t Know 
Hissing Data 



1 
5 
6 
0 



8 
42 
50 

0 



Do Students Feel They Need Help in Deciding 
or Planninf^ for Job or Career? 



N 



Yes 
No 

Not Sure 
Missing Data 



4 
6 
2 
0 



1. 



33 
50 
17 
0 



In Which Areas Do Students Believe They VJill 
Need Special Tutoring or Remedial Vork7* 



English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social Science 
Foreign Language 

•"Students checked as many as applied 



N 



7 

2 
10 

6. 
. 1 

1 



% 



58 
"17 
83 
50 
8 
8 



How Did Students Learn About General 
College ?'*' ~ 

College Recruiter 

Friends 

Family 

Guidance Counselor or High • 
School Teacher 

^ 

Media 
Other ^ 

*Students checked as many as applied 



N 


% 


Blank 


.% 


2 


17. 


10 


03 


3 


25 


9 


75 


2 


17 


10 


83 


1 


8 


.11 


92 


0 


0 


12 


100 


3 


25 


9 


75 



erJc 



68 



. TABLE 38 - COHTINUED 
(PEP I. -..AMERICAN INDIAN) 



Vmy Did Students Enroll in General 
College 

My parents wanted me to go 

My friends wanted me to go , 

I could not find a job' 

I wanted to get away from home 

To be able to /get a better job 

To gain a general education and 
appreciation of ideas 

To improve nry academic background 

There was^ nothing better to do 

To make me a more cultured person 

To complete courses necessary to 
transfer to another college 

To be able to make more money 

To learn ijiore about things that 
interest me 

To meet new and interesting people 

To prepare myself for graduate or 
professional school 

I w^s not accepted to my first- 
choice college 

I wanted a particular Tprog^ram in 
the General College 

Other . \ 

*«Students checked as many as applied ^ 



0 
X 
9 



10 
7 
1 

2 
3 

8 
1+ 



2 
0 



In Which of the Following Areas 
Would Counseling Be Helpful ?" 

Financial ^ 
Family 

Academic " 
Career , 
Waking Friends ^ 
Marriage or Couples 
Stress Reduction 
Chemical Dependency . 
Test or Speech Anxiety 
Other 

^Students checked as manv as applied 



8 
0 

e' 

7 
.0 

0 
"2 

2 

2 

0' 



TABIiE 39 



PEP II ~ MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CHICANO STUDENTS (N=42) 



High School Percentile Rank Mean and Standard Deviation 

N = 8 X = 25.0 . SD = 21.49/ 



Hissing Data = 34 



Graduated from Hi<Th School 

Yes 
No 

Missing Data 

Parental Occupation 

Professional / 
Managerial ^' 
c Farm ^ 
Sales ^ 
Skilled Trade / 
Service Trade / 
Unskilled / 
Other / 
Missing Data / 

/' 

Source of Financial Support to Attend Collepe 



Family 
IJork 
Savings 
Loan 

Scholarship 



Other 



/ 



Missing Da,ta 



N 


% 


24 /■' 


57: 






14 


33 


/ 

/ 






lou 


N 


i 

%l 


0 


0; 


1 


2 


u 




0 


u 


g 




1 

X 




1 




Q 








:e 




N 


a : 

0 


0 


0 




10 


0 


0 


5 


12 


10 


2if 


0 


0 


31 


74 



X 



0.0 
26.3 

0.0 
23.0 
86.6 

0.0 



X = Average percent of total support 



ERIC 



TABLE 39 - GOMTINUED 
(PEP II - MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CKICANO) 

GC Entrance Comprehensive Exam - Ileans and 
Standard Deviations of Percentile Ranks 



> 


N 


X 


SD 


Organizational .\bility 


33 




^0 » /O 


. Verbal Ability (SCAT) 


'33 


X3 • OQ 




\ Arithmetic 


33 " 


26.76 


24.28 


\ Algebra 


33 


26.52 


20.M"8 


Pre- and Post-Test Mea^.s and Standard 


Devie tions 






of Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) 








N 




SD 


Pre-Test 








Sjtudy Habits 


33 


HO • OO 


T C Oil 

15 . 24 


Study Attitudfes 


33 


56.2»+ 


14.71 


Study Orientation 


33 


102.1+8 


27.62 


Post-Test 








Study Habits 


29 


41.59 


18.11 


Study Attitudes 


29 


53.86 


18.57 


Study Orientation 


29 


95.41 


34.36 


Average ChanE;e per 'Person Betv^^en Pre- 








and Post-Test SSHA 


N 


X 


SD 


Study Habits 


25 


-4.20 


11.40 


Study Attitudes 


25 


-5.52 


11.19 


Study Orientation 


25 


-10.24 


20.23 



TABLE 39- CONTINUED 
(pep II - MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CHICANO) 



N 



Means and Standard Deviations on 
Academic Motivations Inventory [N=22] 



Thinking Motives 
Achieving Motives 
Persisting Motives 
Competing Motives 
Influencing Motives 
Facilitating Anxiety 
Grades Orientation 
Economic Orientation 
Desire for Self- improvement 
Demanding 
Affiliating Motives 
Withdrawing Motives 
Need for Esteem 
Debilitating Anxiety 
Dislike School 
Discouraged about School 

Pre and Post Means and Standard Deviations 
on Mooney Problem Check List 



Health and Physical Development 

Finances, Living Conditions £ Employment 

Social and Recreational Activities 

Social-Psychological Relations 

Personal-Psychological Relations 

Courtship, Sex and Marriage 

Home and Family 

Morals and Religion 

Adjustment to College 

The jPuture: Vocational and Educational 

Cunf^icalum and Teaching Procedure 

TOTAL 



18 
16 
19 
20 
18 
19 
19 
20 
21 
' 19 
20 
19 
18 
19 
19 
18 



X 


SD 




3.27 


.64 




3.M-0 


6Q 




3.53 


.80 




2.65 


1.08 




3.15 


.94 




2.53 


.96 




3.61 






3.65 






3.48 . 


87 




2. 05 


.79 




3.19 


. OH 




2,61 


.91 




3.00 


• oo 




2.81 


1.00 




2.42 


.87 




2.53 


.91 




Pre (N=25) 


Post 


(N=16) 


X SD 


X 


SD 


2 . 76 2 . 24 


2, 38 


2.47 


6.28 3.86 


5.69 


9 fl7 


2, BO 2.77 


9 50 




2.36 3,59 


7 44 


9 QQ 
^ . ijj 


3.20 2.87 


. 3.00 


2.85 


1.60 3.45 


1.69 


2.75 


2.00 2.55 . 


1.94 


3.02 


1.60 1.50 


1.88 


2.68 


4.36 3.80 


4.13 


3.46 


3.00 2.74 


2.81 


3.45 


1.72 2.07 


. 2.19 


2.61 


31.40 20.47 


30.63 


26.73 



J 



ERIC 
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.\ • ■ • T ABLE 39 " 

PEP II — MONOLINGUAL AND BILlNf^UAL CHICANO STUDENTS (N=30)*!V 



Sex of Students 

Female 
Male 

Missinp Data 



_N__ 

Is' 

36 
1 



36 
62 
2 



Age of Students. 

17 or under 

18 - 22 
23 - 25. 
26-30 
31 - 35 

36 and over 
Missing Data 



N 



0 
18 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 



0 
60 
10 
3 
3 
7 
17 



Veteran Stat us 

Yes . 
No 

Missing Data 



N 



0 
26 



% 



0 
87 
13 



Students Planning on Working ^^ile 
Attending College 

No 

I- 10 hours /week 

II- 20 hours /week 
21-35 hours /week 

36 or more hours /week 
Missing Data 



N 



15 

2 

a 

3 
0 
2 



50 
7 
27 
10 
0 
7 



Was General College the Students' Fifst - 
Seconds or Third Choice? 

First Choice 
Second Choice 
Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 
Missing Data 



N 



27 
2 
0 
0 
1 



90 

7 
0 
0 
3 



**Number of students, who completed the GC Student Purvey 



TABLE 39 - CONTIMUED . 
(PEP II - MONOLINGUAL ANii BILINGUAL CHICANO) 



Number of Other Collefes to Whloh 
Students Ap p lied 

No Other 

One Other 

Two Others 

Three Others 

Four or More Others 

Hissing Data 



N 



22 
6 
1 
0 
0 
1 



73 
20 
3 
0 
0 
3 



Nvuiiber of Other College Acceptances Students 
Received Prior to Fall. 1979 



N 



None V^. 
One 

TV70 

Three or more 
Missing Data 



22 

4 
2 
0 
2 



73 
13 
7 
0 
7 



Do Students Have Siblings Who Have Attended the 
University or VJho Are Cvtrrently Attending ? 

N 

Yes 4 
No 2S 
Missing Data 1 



% 



13 
83 



Students' Transfer Plans From the 
General College 

No, do riot plan to transfer 

Yes. to a college within the 
University 

Yes, to another college outside 
! the University 

Not sure 

Missing Data 



N 



13 

6 

0 
10 
1 



43 

20 

0 
33 
3 



TABLE 39 - CONTINUED 
(PEP II - MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CHICANO) 



Students' Highest Grade Level Completed 

^efojpe fent-olling In General College ^ 

Less than 8th grade , - 0 

Eighth grade 0 

Some high school 2 

High school graduate 23 

One year or less of college ; 0 

Two or more years of college 1 

Other 4 

Kissing Data ' 0 



0 
0 
7 

77 
0 
3 

13 
0 



Years Since Students Last Attended 
A ny School ~" 

Less than 1 year 

IX 2 years " 

\ 

3 - 5 y^ars 
5 -r 10 years 
More than 10 years 
Hissing Data 



N 



15 
8 

.1 
3 
2 
1 



% 



50 
27 

3. 
10 
7 
3 



Since Leaving High School or Obtaining a 
G.E.D. , Have Students Ever Taken Courses 
at any Post- Secondary Institution? 

No 

\ Yes 



N 



21 
9 



% 



70 
.30 



Highest Academic Degree to Which 
Students, Aspire 

" None 

Certificate 

Associate Degree 

Bachelor's Degree 

Master's Degree 

Doctoral., 

Other 
° Missing Data 



N 



2 
0 
0 
16 
6 
3 
0 
3 



7 
■ 0 

0 
53 
20 
10 

0 
10 



TABLE 39 - CONTINUED 
(PEP II - MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CHICANO) 



Parents ' Education 



Mother 



father 





N 


% 


M 


% 


Less than 8th grade 


14 


47 


13 


43 


Eighth grade 


3 


10 




13 


Some high school 




13 


1 


3 


High school graduate or equivalent 


2 


7 




13 


Two years or less of college 
but no degree 


1 


3 


1 


V 


Post-high school vocational 
training or certificate 


0 


0 


0 


0 


iwo— year coxxege degree 


0 


0 


1 




Three-four years of college 
but no degree 


0 


0 


0 




Four-year college . degree 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Some graduate school 


0 


d 


0 


0 


(Graduate degree 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


3 


1 




Missing Data 


5 


17 


5 


17 



students' Self- Rating on How Well Prepared 
They Are in the Following Areas 



Math Skills 
VIriting Skills 
Reading: Skills 
Study Skills 

Library and Research Skills 
Time Management Skills 
Science 

History, Social Science 
Musical and Artistic Skills 
Decision-Making Skills 
Career and College Major Plans 



Very 
Vfell 



N 
1 
2 
1 
3 
0 
2 
3 
2 
3 
6 
8 



% 
3 
7 
3 
.10 
0 
7 
10 
7 
10 
20 
27 



Fairly 
Well 

N % 



22 
22 
27 
21 
20 
21 
11 
18 
19 
18 
14 



73 

'jO 
70 
67 
70 
47 
60 
53 
00 
47 



6 
6 
2 
6 

10 
7 

13 
9 
8 
5 
7 



TABLE 39 - CONTI^?UED 
(PEP II - MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CHICANO) 



Do Students Think They Will Have Any Trouble 
Passing Any of Their Courses ? 



N 



Yes . 
No 

Don 't^ Know 
Missing Data 



3 
11 
15 

1 



10 
37 
50 
3 



Do Students Feel They Need Help in Decidinj? 
or Planning for a Job or Career? 

, N 



Yes 
No 

Not Sure 
Missinp Data 



17 
.2 
9 
2 



57 
7 

30 
•7 



In VJhich Areas Do Students Believe They Will 
Need Special Tutorinp or Remedial Work? "'-' 



English 
Reading 
Mathematics 
Science 

Social Science 
Foreign Language 

*Students checked as many as applied 



N 



18 
14 
15 
16 
10 
7 



60 
47 
50 
53 
33 
23 



How D. Students Learn About General 
College ? »• 

College Recruiter 

Fri<i:nds 

Family 

Guidance Counselor or High 
School Teacher 

Media 

Other 

^Students checked as many as applied 



N 


% 


Blank 


% 


5 


17 


25 


83 


11 


37 


19 


63 


1 


3 


29 


97 


8 


27 


22 


73 


0 


0 


30 


100 


6 


20 


■24 


80 



ERIC 
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TABLE 39 - CONTINUED 
(PEP II - MONOLINGUAL AND BILINGUAL CHICANO) 



Why Did Students Enroll in General 



Collei^e?*. 


N 


% 


My parents wanted me to go. 




13 


My friends wanted me to go 


1 


3 


I could not find a job 


0 


0 


I wanted to get away from home 


2 


7 


To be able to pet a better job 


16 


53 


To gain a ceneral education and 
appreciation of ideas 


20 


67, 


To improve my academic background 


13 


43 


There was nothing better to do 


Jl 


Q 
O 


To make me a more cultured person 


± o 


DU 


To complete courses necessary to 
transfer to another> rniipao 




17 


To be able to make more money 


16 


53 


To learn more about things that 
interest me 


15 


50 


To meet new and interesting people 


12 


40 


To prepare myself for graduate 
or professional schodl 


17 


57 


I was not accepted to my first- 
choice college ^ 


0 


0 


I wanted a particular program in 
General College 


7 


23 


Other 


1 


3 


^•Students checked as many as applied 






In Which of the Following Areas 
Would CouiiselinP' Rp Hpln-Fnl "PtV 


■ N 


% 


Financial 


21 


70 


Family 


. 5 


17 


Academic 


11 


37 


Career 


16 


53 


"Making Friends 




13 


Marriage or Couples 


0 


0 


Stress Reduction 


1 


3 


Chemical Dependency 


2 


7 


Test or Speech Anxiety i 


0 . 


0 


Other 


4 


13 



"^tudents checked as many as applied 



TABLE 40 



PEP HI — BLACK STUDENTS (N=38) 



HiRh School Percentile Ra n k Mean and St andard Devi^tinT. 

N = 18 X = 35.39 SD = 20.37 

Graduated from Hi^h School 



Yes 
No 

Missing Data 

Parental Occupation 

Professional 
Managerial 
Farm 
Sales 

Skilled Trade 
Service Trade 
Unskilled 
Other 

Missing Data 



JL 
28 

6 

4 



-JL 

3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
9 
17 



Source of Financial Support to Attend Colle ge 



% 



74 
16 
11 

% 

8 
0 
0 

0 
16 
8 

0 
23 
45 



Missing Data = 20 





N 


% 


X 


Family 


6 


16 


43.17 


Work 


11 


29 




32. 7S 


Savings 


2 


5 


22.50 


Loan 




18 




7 


^ 50.71 


Scholarship 


14 


37 


74.71 


Other 




8 




Missing Data 


3 


46.30 


17 


45 





X =. Average percent of total support 



o 79 
ERIC 



TABLE t|0 ^ COMTINUED 



(PEP III - BLACK STUDENTS) 



GC Entrance Comprehensive Exam Means and 
Standard Deviations of Percentile Ranks 



N X ' .SD 



Organizational Ability ^ 28 21.93 . 19.41 

Verbal Ability (SCAT) 28 18.46 / 14.95 

Arithmetic ' 28 31,28 21.92 

Algebra 28 31.25 31.35 



Pre-- and Post-^Test Means and Standard Deviations 
of Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) 



Pre-Test 



Average Change per Person Between Pre- 
and Post- Test SSHA 



SD 



Study Habits 6 52.83 13.41 

Study Attitudes 6 58.50 14.60 

Study Orientation 6 121.33 27.08 
Post-Test 

Study Habits 2 39.50 27.58 

Study Attitudes 2 38.50 28.99 

Study Orientation 2 78.00 56.57 



X SD 



Study Habits 2 -^16.50 3.54 

Study Attitudes 2 -8.50 12.02 

Study Orientation 2 -25.00 15.56 



So 



TABLE UP- CONTINUED 
(PEP III - BLACK STUDENTS) 



Means and Standard Deviations orf 
Academic Motivations Inventor^^ [H=173 



N 



Thinking Motives 13 

Achieving Motives 13 

Persisting Motives " m 

Competing Motives 15 

■5 

Influencing Motives . 15 

Facilitating Anxiety .14. 

Grades Orientation 15 

Economic Orientation 15 

Desire for Self- improvement 13 

Demanding m 

Affiliating Motives ■ ' ^. 16 

Withdrawing Motives 14 

Need for Esteem H 

Debilitating,. Anxiety 15 

Dislike School 13 

Discouraged about School ' m 

Pre and Post Means and Standard Deviations 
on Mooney Problem Check Lis t 

Health and Physical De^?elopment 
Finances, Living Conditions S Employment^ 

Social and "Recreat ional~Act ivit ies 

Social-Psychplogical Relations 

Personal-Psychological RelaLions 

Courtship, Sex and Marriage 

Home and Family 

Morales and Religion 

Adjustment to College 

The Future: Vocational and Educational 

Cux^riculum and Teaching Procedure. 

TOTAL ^ 



X 


SD 




2.87 


.67 


- 


3.66 


.91 




3.f.:? 


.83 




2.53 


.87 




2.68 


1.17 




2.26 


.85 




3.46 


.86 




3.50 


.82 




3.17 


.86 . 




2.86 


.85 




• 3.13 


.93 - 




2.32 


.9M- 




2.79 


.97 




2 . 59 


1.04 




1.98 


.99 




2.12 


.94 




, Pre (N=3) 


- 

Post 


(N=4) 


X ' SD 


X 


SD 


1.00 1.00 


1.25 


1.50 


1.00 1.00 


2.25 


3.30 


1757 1.53" 


"1.25 


1.50 


.67 .58 


.50 


1.00 


.67 .5fi 


.50 


,58 


.00 .00 


.50 


1.00 


.00 .00 


.00 


- .00 


.33 .58 


.00 


.00 


.33 .58 


2.25 


3.86 


.00 .00 


.00 


.00 


.00 .00 


.75 


.96 


5.67 2.52 


9.25 


12.31 



ERIC 
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TABLE HO 

PEP III — BLACK STUDENTS (N=14) 



Sex of Students , 

Female 
Male 

Missing Data 



N 



13 
23 



36 
58 



Age of St»idents 

17 or under 
18-22 
23-25 
26 - 30 
'••31 - 35 
36 and over 
Missing Data 



N 



4 
5 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 



29 
,36 
Itf 

7, 

m 

0 

- 0 



Veteran Status 

Yes 
' No , 

Missing Data 



3 
11 
0 



% 



21 
79 
0 



Students Planning on Working '.■?hile 
Attending College 

No 

I- 10 hours /week 

II- 20 hours /week 
21-35 hours /week 

36 or more hours /week 
Missing Data 



N 



6 
1 

1 

0 



2Q 

m 

H3 
7 

7 

0 



Was General College the Students' First , 
Second, or Third Choice? 



First Choice 
Second, Choice 
Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 
Missing Data 



82^ 



7 
7 

0 
0 
0 



50 
50 

0 
0 
0 



**Nujnber of students who completed the GC Student S.urvey, 



'(PEP 111 « BLACK STUDENTS) 



Number of Other Colleges to VJhich 
Students Applied 

■ ^- M % 

No Other 7 50 

One Other , 4 29 

Two Others 3 21 

Th3?ee Others 0 0 

Four or More Others 0 0 

Missing Data ^ 0 0 

Number of Other College Acceptances Students 
Received Prior to Fall., 1979 

^ ' " . ■ , N . % 



'None 8 57 

One il 29 

Two \ 2 14 

Three or more 0 0 

Missing Data 0 0 

Do Students Have, Siblings' V?ho Have Attended th e 
University or !7ho Are Currently Attending? 

. N % 

. Yes ' 4 29 

No' 10 71 

Missing Data 0 0 



Students' Transfer Plans From the 
General Colleg^e" 



No, do not plan to transfer l 7 

Yes, to a college within the 

University 9 6*1 

Yes, to another" college outside 

the University 0 0 

Not sure > 29 

Missing Data 0 0 



/ fl ■ t\ ^^^J^'^B TABLE 40 - CONTINU ED 

^' (PEP III - BLACK STUDENTS) 



S tudents' Highest Grade Level Completed 
Before Enrolling in General College 

Less than 8th grade 
Eighth grade 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
One year or less of college 
. Two or laore years of college 
Other 

Hissing Data 

c 

Years Since Students Last Attended 
Any Schoo l « 

Less than 1 year 
1-2 years 
3-5 years 
6-10 years' 
More than 10 years 
Missing Data 



Since Leaving High School or Obtaining a 
G>E>D,, > Have Stu<^ents Ever Taken Courses 
at any Post- Secondary Institution?" 

No 
Yes 



Highest Academic Degree to Which 
Students Aspire 

None 

c 

Certificate 

Associate Degree — 
Bachelor's Degree 
Master's Degree 
Doctorate 
Other 

Hissing Data 



11 


. % 


0 


0 


0 


p 


1 


7 


9 


64 


3 


21 


0 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


N 


% 


8 


57 


2 


in 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 , 


7 


N 


% 


8 


57 


• 6 




N 


a 


2 




0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 7 


50 




36 


0... 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 



ERIC 
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TABLE i|0 - CONTINUED 



(PEP III - BLACK STUDENTS) 



Parents' Education Level 



Less than 8th grade 
Eighth grade 
Some high school 

High school graduate or equivalent 

Two years or less of college 
but no'^ degree 

Post-high school vocational 
training or certificate 

Two-year college degree 

Three-fovir years of college 
but no degree 

Four-year college degree 

Some graduate school 

Graduate degree 

Other 

Missing Data 



Students' Self- Rating of How VJell Prepared 
They Are in the Following Areas 



Mother 

N % 



Father 



Math Skills 
Writing Skills 
Reading Skills 
Sfudy .Skills 

Library and Research Skills 
Time Management Skills 
Science 

History.^ Social Science 
Musiccil and Artistic Skills 
Decision-Making Skills 
Career and College Major Plans 



2 


114- 




2 


14 






0 


0 




. 0 


0 






1 


7 




2 


14 






7 


50 




3 


21 


- 




2 


14 




1 


7 






0 


0 




1 


7 






0 


0 




0 


0 






1 


7 




1 


7 






0 


0 




1 


7 






0 


0 




0 


0 






0 


0 




0 


0 






0 


0 




0 


0 






1 


7 




3 .. 


21 






Very 


Fairly 


Not 


Missing 


Well 


Well 


Well 


Data 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


2 


14 


11 


79 


1 


7 


0 0 




29 


10 


71 


0 


0 


0 0 


5 


36 


9 


64 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


11 


79 


3 


21 ' 


0 0 


1. 


7 


10 


71 


3 


21 


0 0 


1 


7 


9 


64 


4 


29 , 


0 0 


1 


7 


10 


71 


3 


21 ' 


0 0 


1 


7 


10 


71 


3 


21 


0 0 


5 


36 


4 


29 


4 


29 


1 7 


5 


36 


9 


64 


0 


0 


0 0 


2 


14 


9 


64 


2 


14 


1 7 



TABLE ^0 - CONTINUED 



/ (PEP III - 

/ I ■ 


BLACK STUDENTS) 




1 


Do Students Think. They Will Have Any Trouble 








rrtssing Any or ineir Courses? 


N 








Yes \ ■ 


2 


m 






No \ 


• 7 


50 






Don't Know) 


5 . 


36 






Missing Data 


0 


0 






Do Students Feel They Need Help in Deciding 








or. Planning for a Job or Career? 


N 


% 






Yes 




29 






No 


^ 


29 






Not Sure 


6 


43 






Missing Data 


0 


0 






In Which Areas Do Students Believe They Will 








Need Special Tutorinp; or Remedial Work?-- 










N 


a. 






English 


8 


C7 
iD / 






Reading 


1 


7 






Mathematics 


8 


57 






Science 


1 


7 






Social Science 


2 


14 






Foreign Language 


6 


43 . 






f«Students checked as many as applied 










How Did Students Learn AboQt General 
College?** 


N 


% . 






College Recruiter 


2 


14 


19 


oo 


Friends 


3 


21 


11 


79 


Family 


3 


21 


11 


79 


Guidance Counselor or High 
/ School Teacher / 


.4 


29 


10 


71 


Media 


0 


0 


14 


100 


Othe- . 


3 


21 


11 ; 


79 



*StudentL checked as. many as applied 



S6 



TABLE t|0 - CONTINUED 



■ - (PEP III - BLACK STUDENTS) 

]^ bid Students Enroll in , General 



Coller.e?'': 


N 




My parents wanted me to pp 


.0 


b 


r*y jmenos wanted, me to po 


0. 


0 


X couxQ not rind a ^^od 


0 


0 


X wanrea to pet avray from home 


0 


0 


AO oe aDxe to pet a better job 


3 


21 


To pain a ^peneral education and 
appreciation or ideas 




29 


lo improve my academic background 


■ 5 


36 


There was nothing better to do 


1 


7 


. To make- me a mqre cultured. person 


1 


7 


To complete courses necessary to 
transfer to another college 


3 


21 


To be. able to make more money 


3 


21 


To learn more about thinps that 
interest me 




29 


To meet new and interesting Deoble 




00 


To prepare myself for fraduate or 
professional school 


3 


21 


I was not accepted to iry first*- 
choice collepe 


6 


43 


I wajited a particular program in 
General Collere 


0 


0 


Other 




1*+ 


"Students checked as many as applied^ 






In I^ich of the Followinr Areas 
Would Counselinp Be Helpful?- 


It 




Financial 


7 




Family 




n 


Academic 


7 


50 


Career 


7 


50 


Making. Friends 






Karriape or Couples 
Stress Reduction 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Chemical Dependency 


0 


■ 0 


Test or Speech Anxiety 


1 


7 


Other 


i . 


7 



TABLE 41 



CORRELATIONS 


BETWEEN SELECTED VARIABLES 


AND MEASURES 




OF 


ACADEMIC SUCCESS 


AND RETENTION 




A. PEP and Non-PEP Control 










/ 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


Continued 


/ 


CCR 


GPA (no N) 


GPA (N) 


Regis tratii 


High School Percentile Rank 




-.05 


. 29** 


.16 


GC Comprehensive Exam 










Organizational Ability 


.02 . 


.25** 


.07 


.ir 


Verbal Ability : 


-.11 


.14 


" -.08 


-.02 


Arithmetic 


-.07 


.03 


-.11 


-.06 


AMI Scales 










Thinking Motives 


.03 


.0] 


.04 


.12 


Achieving Motives 


".04 


.16 




.08 


Persisting Motives 


.20* 


.09 


.20-' 


.16 


Competing Motives 


-.02 


-.J7 


-.04 


-.09 


Influencing Motives 


.03 


.09 


.07 


.04 


Facilitating Anxiety 


-.04 


.13 


. .03 


-.05 


Grades Orientation 


.04 


. -.07 


-.02 


.11 


Economic Orientation 


.05 


-.12 


-.03 


. 11 


Desire for Self- Improvement 


, .00 


-.03 


.01 


.14 


Demanding 


.05 


.09 


.C9 


-.08 


Affiliating Motives 


-.01 


-.06 


.01 


.08 


Withdrawing Motives 


; .03 


.04 


.00 


-.09 


Approval I^otives 


.10 


.06 


.14 


.10 


Debilitating Anxiety 


.15 


,11 


.13 


-.03 


Dislike School 


-.15 


.00 


~.J.l 


-.15 


Discouraged About School 


-.17 


-.04 


-.11 


-.25** 


Male Continuance 


.08 


r7 


.08 


.02 


Female Continuance 


.09 


.11 


.05 


.22* 


Hale GPA 


.02 


~ CS 


.03 


.11 



.03 . 
.37**. 



TABLE 41 - CONTINUED 



B. Psychology Class Control 



High School Percentile Raj^V, 

GC Comprehensive Exam 
Organizational Ability 
Verbal Ability 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 

AMI Scales 
Thinking Motives 
Achieving Motives 
Persisting Motives 
_^CcHnpeting Motives 
Influencing Motives 
Facilitating- Anxiety 
Grades Orientation 
Economic Orientation 
Desire for Self- Improvement 



imanding 



Affiliating Motives 
Withdrawing Motives 
Approval Motives 
Debilitating Anxiety 
Dislike School 
Discouraged About School 
Male Continuance 
Female Continuance 
Male GPA 



Cumulative 
OCR 

.17 



.08 
.08 
.05 
.27** 

.05 

.01 

,09 

.24* 

.09 . 

.24* 

.20 

.06 

.02 

.15 

.02 

.21 

.24* 

.02 

.22 

.06 

.01 

.04 

.18 



Cumulative 
GPA (no N) 

-.05 



.47** 
.41** 
i42** 
.25* 

.02 
-.11 

.02 
-.08 
-.14 

.10 
..33* 
-.29* 
-.17 
-.11 
-.09 
-.18... 
-.25* 
-.29* 
-.14 
-.45** 
-.25* 

.06 , 

.41** 



Ctunulative 
GPA (N) 

. .15 



/ 

.35** 
.3^1** 
./37** 



-.11 
-.13 
.04 
-.23' 
-.13 
-.06 
-.37** 
-.27* 
-.09 
-.11 

-VD9 

-.25* 

-.32* 

-.18 

-.23 

-.33* 

-.20 

.05 

.33** 



Continued 
Registration 

-.02 



-.10 
..07 
..06 
.13 

-.13 
-.08 

.21 
-.12 
-.11 
-.26* 
-.20 
-.12 

.11 
-.01 
-.04 

..09 
-.05 

■-12 
.08 

.10 
-.11 



OCR (Fall) 

GPA Fall (no N) 

Gr.«i Fall (N) 



.55** 

-.G5 
. 33** 



. * P < .05 
** p < .01 



TABLE HI - 



CONTINUED 



C. All Students Combined 

Cumulative 
CCR 

High School Percentile Rank .3^1** 
GC Comprehensive Exam 

Organizational Ability ,14* 
Verbal Ability ,10 
Arithmetic ,08 
Algebra ,20* 

AMI Scales 

Thinking Motives -.03 
Achieving Motives .00 
Persisting Motives ,13 

Competing Motives -.09 

Influencing Motives -.02 

Facilitating Anxiety -.06 

Grades Orientation -.02 

Economic Orientation -.Ol 

Desire for Self- Improvement -.05 
Demanding .01 
Affiliating Motives . . 04 

Withdrawing Motives , .04 

Approval Motives .03 
Debilitating Anxiety .13 

^ Dislike School -.09 

Discouraged About School -.09 
Male Continuance .06 

Female Continuance ,06 
Male GPA .04 



CCR (Fall) 
GPA Fall (no N) 
VGPA Fall (N) 

* p < .05 
** p < . 01 



Cumulative Cumulative Continued 

GPA (no N) GPA (N) Registration 

-.05 .23** ,08 

.29** .21** .05 

.21** .14** -,01 

.15* .08 -,04 

• 0*+ .11 ,09 

.02 -.01 .04 

.08 iOl .03 

.07 .14 .14* 

-.07 -.10 -.11 

.01 .00 -.01 

.12 .02 -.08 

-.15 -.12 .03 

-.17 -.11 .03 

-.06 -.05 .10 

.03 .04 .06 

-.07 .01 .07 

-.03 -.02 -.03 

-.03 .03 .06 

.00 .06 -.02 

-.05 -.10 . -.05 

-.15* -.13 -.15* 

-.03 .01 -.03 

.10 .05 .17* 

.07 .09 .05 



.48** 

.00 

.36** 



TABLE 42 

MEANS OF CCR AND GPA CLASSIFIED BY SELECTED VARIABLES 



PEP 



Sex — 
Female 



Mean 
Number 



Male 



CCR GPA GPA 
year (no N) (N) 



\ Non-PEP 
Control 



Mean 
Number 

Age 

17 - 22 

Mean 
Number 

23 and. older 

Mean 
Number 

Father's Academic 
Background 

High School Diploma 
or less 

Mean 
Number 

Beyond high school 

Mean 
Number 

Students' Aspirations 

Four-year degree 
or less 

Mean 
Nvimber 

Beyond four-year 
degree 

Mean 
Number 



,50 
52 



.52 
57 



.62 
31 



.52 
19 



.60 
38 



.76 
7 



.60 
17 



2.69 
U2 



2.58 

49 



2.78 

29 



2.61 
16 



2.72 

33 



2.82 
7 



2.65 

30 



2.88 

16' 



1.73 
52 



1.72 

55 



2.16 
30 



1.75 
19 



2.03 

■ 37 



2.60 
7 



2.03 
33 



2.04 

. 17 



CCR GPA GPA 
year (no N) (N) 



.49 
45 



.57 
37 



.4P 
23 



.56 
20 



2.32 
34 



2.16 

34 



.49 
37 



.59 
11 



2.01 
32 



2.55 
9 



2.04 
21 



2.32 
17 



1.46 

42 



1.48 
37 



1.28 
35 



1.78 
11 



.58 :>.19 1.59 
22 21 21 



.55 2.20 X.59 
19 17 18 



1.23 
23 



1.76 
18 



Psychology 
Class Control 

CCR GPA GPA 
year ^ no N) (.\) 



,73 
50 



.74 
30 



,73 
40 



,77 
5 



.71 
17 



,75 
26 



,7a 

27 



.81 
13 



2.39 
46 



2.47 
27 



2.35 
38 



3.30 
5 



2.49 
16 



2.48 
25 



2.f»7 
26 



2.62 

13, 



2.01 
49 



2.00 
29 



2.04 

39 



2.99 

5 



2.19 
16 



2.15 

26 



2.22 
26 



2.37 
13 



ERIC- 



TABLE t3 

i 

PERCENTAGES OF STUDENT RETENTION CLASSIFIED. BY SELECTED VARIABLES 



.^2 

ERIC 



■ " Non-PEP . Psychology 

. W Control _ Class Control 

Remained Dropped Remained . Dropped Remainfed Dropped •. 

MisteM Out Registered Out ^^gistered out 

. ■ i i ' I I I i I }_ I I I I 

Sex ' ' 

female 29 55 it5 26 5t 22 45 32 63 19 37 

Male 36 60 2t W 29 76 9 2^1 26 87 if 13 

Age 

1' - 22 • 22 69 10 31 27 71 11 ;2g 31 76 10 2k 

23 and older 12 63 7 37 7 58 5 U2 3 60 2 40 

Father's Academic 
Background • 

High school diploma or less 22 58 16 42 16 67 8 33 13 76 4 24 

Beyond high school 7 88 1 . 12 15 79 4 21 19 70 8 30 



Students' Aspirations 

Four-year degree or less 19 54 16 46 15 62 9 38 21 75 7 
Beyond four-year degree' 14 82 3 18 17 81 4 19 10 77 3 



25 
23 



93 



